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TO MY GOD-DAUGHTER, 
LAURA VICTORIA MURRAY. 


Many a prayer, sweet little One, 

Is stealing o'er my heart for thee; 

Whilst gazing on thy fair, young brow, 

I fain would learn thy destiny. 

‘The World—that keen rude wintry storm— 
Will it check thy new-born spirit’s flow ! 

Or midst the sweets of summer flowers, 
Wiil thy trembling, tiny footsteps go ! 


Thou art beautiful, my little One, 

With thy sparkling eyes and raven hair, 
And following in thy Mother's path, 
Thou’lt be as virtuous as fair; 

And pure and gentle as the stars 

That now in world’s above thee shine ; 
Oh! may on earth thy happiness 

Be never, never wrecked like mine. 


There’s something holy, little One, 

To watch thee in thy soft, calm sleep, 

To hope that angels o’er thy head 

Their guardianship in silence keep. 

Yes! the sad heart may ne'er despair, 

Bot be from sin and woe begui'ed, 

And view in thee a type of Heaven, 

Thou beauteus, thou slumbering child ! 
Paris, February, 1843. Lavra QuaRLes. 


THE YOUNG POET’S LAMENT AT THE APPROACH OF DEATH 
BY W. H. FISK. 

How ! is the sand so low? but those few grains 
Ere I must leave the world? alas, how soon 
Must they, too, mingle with the past? ‘Lhe noon 
Of my young life is gone, and dark night gains 
With giant strides the contest. Turn the glass— 
Oh, yet, once more, that I may live to see 
The fadeless laure] turned in wreaths for me ; 
Then may the cypress wave, and with the mass 
That falls forgotten to an early grave 
Will I too fall. Methinks [ hear my knell! 
Time will not pause, nor listen to my cries ; 
Oh! then to life adieu, and thoughts that gave 
My young heart inspiration, fare ye well ! 
I seek a crown in heaven beyond the skies. 





A DEFENCE OF JEWELRY. 
Day, ere his stately course can be begun, 
Puts on his royal crown, the golden sun. 
Night on her deep blue robe shows many a gem, 
And owns the crescent moon for diadem. 
Old Ocean his be-jewelled rocks uprears, 
Glowing with those rich corals that he wears. 
To deck the bosom of grven vested earth, 
Flora her treasury of gems brings forth. 
Why should not Julia, willing to be fine, 
Like day, night, earth, or ocean, seek to shine 7 
G. D. 





A BEAUTIFUL FOOT. 

I am too ardent a worshipper of beauty in all its various ramifications and 
developements, to be insensible to the charm of a well-turned foot and ankle ; 
but I was not aware of their intrinsic value to the possessor, or their paramount 
importance to the public, till taught it by the following incident :— 

At the time of one of my visits to Rome, there was a young Trasteverina 
girl, by the name of Bianca Vitali, who constantly attended one or other of the 
artists’ studios as modello. She was extremely handsome, and, like Sterne’s 
Maria, “ of the finest order of human forms.” I should pronounce her figure 
faultless, and her carriage and behaviour had something so irresistible about 
them, that she was was a general favourite. 

The chief point of attraction, however, was her foct and ankle. So exqu- 
site were they, that the “ Queen’s own,” or Eve's own if you will, could net 
have surpassed their delicate finish and perfect proportion. ‘The sculptor raved 
about them—to him their rarity made them invaluable—for, (if I may venture 
to sacrifice gallantry to truth) I must say, ce n'est pas /a that the Italian womea 
shine, though I have seen some splendid exceptions to this sweeping sentence 
against their terminatives. Bianca's therefore were in as high request as Cart- 
wright himself, and kept a ledger of appointments, in which, if you desired at 
introduction, you had to book yourself a full fortnight beforehand. 

It seemed that this girl’s general beauty had created as great a furore among 
the young men of her own grade in society, as this individual grace had excited 
in the schools. To so high a pitch had it been carried, that many very serious 
conflicts had already taken place “mong the rival aspirants to her favourable 
notice. The neighbourhuod of her abode was a scene of constant feud anc 
frequent violence, and at length it happened that a young suitor, whom jeal- 
ousy had singled out as the favoured swain, fell by the murderous stiletto. The 
police, who had long most barbarously looked upon this Roman Helen as little 
better than a public nuisance, hereupon denounced her to the authorities, as the 
wilful exciter of all the misrule in their district; and so coloured the matter 
with certain spiteful additions of their own, that poor Bianca, foot, ankle and 
all were peremptorily ordered to quit Rome in eight and forty hours. 

_The news soon spread, and among a certain set the death of the Pope 
himself would not have caused atithe of the commotion. Per bacco, what a 
rushing in and out of the booking office !—what consternation !—what indig- 
nation at the injustice of the sentence! Rome tottered on the verge of an ar- 
tistical rebellion—there was a talk of doubling the guards at the various gates. 

“The cry was still” the foot—the foot! all felt giants in it cause ; the 


ab a them owned its magic influence, and sprung “ex pede, 


At length, however, rage gave way to a more sober view of the case. Some 


of ae: arrived ; and the meeting by degrees became deliberative. Af- 
ter fa iscussion, it was determined that a quiet and peaceable course was 
the likely to succeed 4 


No time was lost: a respectful petition to the Vicar-General (or Apostolic— 






granted ; Bianca suffered to “foot it featly here and there,” and the * booking 
office” resumed its business under the most favourable auspices.—From “ the 
Autobiography of a Sculptor,”—an unpublished MS. 
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REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS. 
BY GALLO. 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


I have always opposed the practice of teaching women to write, and I have 
done so from an innate conviction that the destiny of woman is to talk. | re- 
gard it as akind of flying in the face of Providence fora woman to shot her 
mouth, and take up pen and ink, except when she is desirous, through tne me- 
dium of the press, to chastise an unworthy husband, or tu champion her own 
sex against some very particular grievance. The fact that women write far 
better than men does not at all stagger my faith in this matter. The light- 
footed Camilla doubtless ran races in an unsurpassable manner, but I had rather 
have walked with her to see Captain Barclay run. The only person I ever 
could excuse for having taken up arms which do not belong to women, is Made- 
moiselle D'Eon, who ‘* whipped ftom its foining fence” half a generation of 
swordsmen, including swarthy St. George, and then turned out to be a man 

This preface I make to what I am going to say about Lady Blessington, for 
the very valid reason, that it has nothing todo with her. I do not forgive her 
for taking up a pen, because there is nothing to forgive. Her writings are a 
fulfilment of her destiny ; they are the embodiment of talk—talk, of the high- 
est order. They do not resemble the unfreezing words of Munchausen or the 
words which, as Pantagruel’s men only meant them, but had not time to pro 
nounce them, in the hurry of the sea fight, went bobbing about in the air wait- 
ing tc be spoken. Nor are they like the ‘* winged words” which Horne Tooke 
translated into a Greek title to an English grammar. Indeed, | do not think 
they resemble any collection of sounds which I have heard, so much as an ex 
ceedingly beautiful fountain, with a strong, clear, up-shooting stream, in the 
centre, from which myriads of minor jets are branching off in every variety of 
wreathing grace and sparkling life—don’t be in a hurry, I have not finished the 
illustration—such a fountain, I say, suddenly frozen in its full gush and glitter, 
and self-sustained in all its now immovable brilliance. There isa pretty sight 
—the lustre of the main stem, the attenuated delicacy of the litde branches, 
the mingling of al! the colours of the rainvow in a thousand fairy prisms. That 
reminds me of one of the Countess of Blessington’s novels ; you wonder why. 
I will tell you, though it is a bore to have to explain one’s own apt similitudes 

The Countess never writes a story without a strong central character, from 
which flow all the minor attractions of the tale. She writes with a will and 
with a purpose, and turns aside neither to the rght nor to the left. No person 
can have more temptation to err into episode, or into digression than Lady 
Blessington, whose invention is almost as extensive as her information—no 
person would be more easily forgiven for doing so—but she never does 
it. She keeps the path, and trusts to the force of the character she is leading 
along it to draw others after. She is right; but then the original selection of 
character is her forte, for she knows very weli that no slight or meagre one 
would answer her purpose. If the stem of the fountain be a thread, what be- 
comes of the branches? But having secured this massive jet as her,centre, see 
how Lady Blessington makes the divergent rills trickle and glisten. See how 
the spangles fall about on all sides—in literature we call them sketches, sar- 
casms, epigrams, and all the nameless glittering forms of licensed wit. Few 
volumes are so rich as hers in ornament ; few are so legitimately ornamented 
But apropos of the fountain—I hope you understand why it reminded me of 
one of the Countess’s fictions 

A woman’s element is Faith ; she always persists in believing something— 
Lady Blessington has great faith in human nature. Considering that she lives 
and moves in a circle into which it is the fashion to say, and the absurdity to 
believe, nature never comes, ths perpetual freshness is remarkable. Let her 
characters be wicked, or foolish, or shallow as they may, Lady Blessington de- 
lights in keeping a corner in their hearts, in which, at due time, nature is al- 
lowed to work, and so to give them some chance of a redemption And this is 
one of the proofs afforded by her writings that she isa real artist, and not merely 
a fashionable authoress, of which latter class we have enough and to spare. 
Hers are not mere conventional portraits, the things which custom has agreed 
shall walk up and down in novels as characters in real life, in the same way 
that theatrical audiences have conspired to accept certain “ respectable” and 
“correct” sticks as the representatives of gentlemen. ‘There is no lack of 
vitality about her figures ; au contraire, they are usually full of life to the tips 
of their aristocratic fingers. 

When I lay down one of her volumes (a thing I hate to do, unless there be 
another in store,) I cannot help thinking that, although the Countess is very 
proud of her own sex, and omits no opportunity of doing it honuur, secretly, 
and in her heart of hearts, she believes that ours is the nobler of the two. It 
is an amiable mistake, and one which it by no means becomes me to censure. 
But it is a mistake, and the world will never be put at all straight until the 
superiority of the female part of it be acknowledged in all quarters. When 
language becomes ordinarily decent —when we cease to speak of husband and 
wife, rather than of wife and husband—when schoolboys are not taught that 
the masculine is more worthy than the feminine—when the queen takes the 
king at cards, and the pas is allowed to the spinster in the publication of banns 
—when Macready announces Juliet and Romeo, to be followed by Galatea and 
Acis—and when, in short, it shall be generally conceded, that what came out 
of the side of man has at least a right to stand by his side—there will be that 
marked improvement in society which we always see “ when the right’s 
restored where the right should be.” 

After what I have said about the brilliant conversational tone in which all 
her ladyship’s books are written, it cannot be necesrary to say that the dialogue 
is all that dialogue should be. She preserves all the polish of the weapon, bat 
she preserves also the point and edge. There are scenes upon scenes in 
Lady Blessington's novels which might be delivered as stage dialogue, and 
yet have no air of painful elaboration or effect for its own sake. But how she 
enjoys the repartee—if it be a French one, so much the better. How well she 
intrroduces an anecdote, not cramming it in by the head (if anecdotes, like pins 
have heads as well as points,) but geutly leading up to it, and then giving it, 
in the plainest and most telling form. I would wager she likes a diamond 
** set clear.” 

When Lady Blessington finds time to read, or how, is no concern of mine ; 
all I know is, that I, who delight in the queer corners and out of the way 
places in literature, am perpetually finding her traces. In French authors 
this is peculiarly the case. I remember a very curious sensation which occurred 
tu me on suddenly lighting upon a passage in a certain old work, which I 
found in a friends library in Rouen—a passage which must have suggested a 
fortunate answer made by one of Lady Blessington’s characters. [ don't 
intend to “ hang out lights,” but when Robinson Crusoe discovered the foot 
print in the sand, his feeling must have resembled mine in everything but the 
disagreeableness of the former. 








I forget his title) was speedily d i 
outer] the heavy Bread. of besichenoot’ rw eee” aan ‘a> one 
arts the only good foot and ankle to be found within her wails!” This was most 
ex:ensively signed—by Thorwaldson, Cammucini, (now no more,) Gibson, 
Wyets Severn, Easilake, myself, and a host of others. 

am happy to say the venerable Vicar was not insensate—the prayer was 


get Lady Blessington manages contrast as well as any writer of the 
day. is is no easy metter in the level surface of existing life. In other 
days, when society was settling down after its repeated crashes, various singular 
characters were coutinually brought together, and contrast was made for, rather 
than by, the novelist. In the deys when men were allowed their “ humours,” 
eo eeeey was comparatively easy ; « couple of “ homouriste” affording 
mirth enough for a comedy or a novel. But now that we are all equally placid 











and faultless in our behaviour, all equally placid aud faultless in our behaviour, 
all equally studious of the reputation, if not of the acquisition of indifference, 
and society is a billiard-table or a bowling-green, the artist who contrives to 
produce tive contrast possesses something more than ordinary merit. 

Lady Bleseington is not over fastidious when engaged in illustrating a cha- 
racter, and occasionally speeaks so plain'y, that | have heard very correct 
people express a wish that she would be a little more “ guarded.” Upon which 
occasions | have always replied, that I wish no such thing. If have teken 
several oppertunives of showing that I, for one, am no member of the prodery 
school ; but when anybody will be kind enough to explain to me how an anony- 
mous error is to be censured, | shall think it time enough to be angry with 
Lady Blessington for her practice of not only calling a heart a heart, but a 
spade a spade. 

“ Nothing but praise—anybody can praise.” Can anybody? It is a thou- 
sand pities that so general an accomplishment is not more often brought into 
display. It appears to me that anybody can abose, ond that many people do. 
Presuinption i the besetting sin of the day; people have no revereuce, no 
terchableness ; the Puseyites are right enough on that point, though T don't 
agree with them as to fasting. Everybody takes the office of critic, and when 
we have #0 many bad critics, it is no wonder that we have so many bad artiste, 
I have lived to hear many criticioms. I know that Walter Seott hed no plots, 
and that Weber hes very little melody. I know that all shakepeare’s female 
characters are comparative failures, and that if he had lived in an enlightened 
age he would never have been supposed the godlike genius we think him. I[ 
know that Napoleon was a mere quack, assisted by the peculiar circumstances 
of his times, and that the Duke of Wellington owes his success to very singular 
lack and a Marqoess brother. I know that there are a greet many Irish bar- 
risters who are quite equal to Burke, for one of them told me so, TI have also 
been informed that there are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, and 
I am quite content to believe it. In the meantime, I choose to read Kenil- 
worth, to hear Oberon, to love Imogen, to look respectfully at the column in 
the Plece Vendédme, to study Gurwood's volumes of Dispatches, to admire the 
Reflections, and to dislike Irish, and most other barristers. I am also content 
to eat the soles which are exceedingly well cooked by a certain Nicole of my 
acquaintance, and to enjoy the novels of the Countess of Blessington 





WALPOLE AND HIS FRIENDS, 
BY AN OLD MAN PARTI 
(Continued) 

We can understand the bitter feeling which drew these portraits. Tt was 
perfectly natural that Walpole should detest those who had a: once persecated 
his father and deprived himself of the advantages belonging to a minister's eon 5 
bot it is impossible not to smile when we see him assuming the charecter of a 
philosophic! spectator at the game of public life, while he is emply indulging 
a pardonable weakness. But this weakness by indulgence became almost a 
vice. When we find Walpole actually revelling in the “ charming abuse” of 
Churchill's satires, and heer him call another writer's severities * soothing,” 
because they mangled his acquaintance, among whom were some he called 
friends, we turn from him with a momentary feeling of horror. An habitual 
sneer at the motives and desires of mank nd surely cannot proceed frum a well- 
reguiated mind, it springs from some guawing personal feeling , it is the result 
of ill-homour—of a partial view of things—often a judgment passed upon itself 
by a vad heart. Horace Wa!pole found ample food for his cynical temper in 
watching the scramblers for power both in and out of pariament. He wae in- 
finitely amused with Lord Bath's disappointments—with the slips of official 
Sandys, once opposition’s prime motion maker and bully; with the ndiculous 
disgraces of old Horace Walpole, as dirty in bis political days as he was “ nas- 
ty in mien.” The Duke of Newcastle, every body's minister and every body's 
butt, hiv prudent, but not brilliant or high-minded brother, Walpole despised 
and disliked. With them, as former creatures of his father, whom they had af- 
terwards slighted, he kept no terms. To the brilliant Lord Cartere', who was 
destined to shew how many great qualities might qo corer by an eager pol- 
itician without making him an eminent statesman, Walpole whispered through 
the beautiful Lady Carteret gentle co: dolences or congratulations, according 
as her lord fell or rose, and gained at once the good-will of the peer and admis- 
sion to the drums of the lady. With the Grenvilles, Lytteltons, and Pitts, he 
was not so friendly. These young men formed, during the last years of Sir 
Robert's administration, one compact little family of patriots and declaimers. 
They were named by Sir Robert, from their common relationship to Lord Cob- 
ham, the nepotists or the Cobham cousins. They were all mutuaily connected 
by marriage, and still more by sunilarity of political views. Two among this 
devoted little band, the man most prominent in station, and the orator most dis- 
tinguished by talent, were very unwisely selected by the irritated minw er as 
its ringleaders, and sacrificed accordingly. Lord Cobhaw and William Pitt 
were both deprived of their commissior.s in the army ‘This Lord | obbam was 
“the brave Cobham,” whose last thoughts, Pope said, would be for his coun- 
try; but who, in fact, died in a fit of impotent exasperation at his own physical 
debility, which would not allow him to convey nourishment to his mouth. He 
threw a jelly in the face of bis niece, and fell back expiring His nephew, who 
succeeded to his titles, but was afterwords more known as Earl Temple, wase 
mau of violent political feelings without proportionate telent. He was ambi- 
tious and eager for lause, which it was vever his fortune to obtam in any 
satisfactory degree. e prided himself upow his consistency, which was, in 
fact, the resolute obstinacy of small minded man His options, in general 
formed by passion or bigotry, were never relinquished Exprneace had no 
power over them. Like many others of his class, be looked opon inflexibility 
as a virtue in itself, without reference to the cause in which it was exerted, and 
delighted to show himself superior to the influence of the great spirit with whom 
it was his fate to be so mach connecied through life. But, on the whole, Lord 
Cobham may be said to have played his part with decency. He was superior 
to the meannesres which disgraced so many other politicians around him. He 
never sacrificed bis principles for a garver or an advance ip the peerage; and, 
with moderaie abilities, he was supportd. by his dignities and wealth, the 
posrescor of Stowe and the head of the Grenville family, in a very respectable 
station. 

A very different man from Lord Cobham was his early ally William Pitt, who 
at the time of Sir Robert's death, had already acquired that surname of the 
“ Great,” which has since been aimust inseparable from his title He wes one 
in whom the most ardent will, and the most boundless genins, were united; 
whose grandeur of conception was only equalled by his powers of execotion. 
No politician bas ever enjoyed #0 vast @ reputation during his lifetime, or left a 
name so universally admired He re sed himsell from the conditwn of # por- 
tionless your ger brother to the greatest offices of state, at a time when these 
were suppored to be in the exclusive possession of some few aristocratic fami. 
lies. He enjoyed more popularity than any munister that this country has ever 
known, and sacrificed less to gain or preserve it. When the naiioy cred oat 
for the death of Byng. Pi t advised the king to be mereiful ; aud when bis city 
friends, in following vp the game which he had started, resolutions 
against press-warrants, he turved almost savagely upou them, aud disowned 
their proceedings. On the occasion of his resignation, « whole netion exclaim- 
ed that the king had lost the best jewel from his crown An empire joned in 
execrating the policy which bad occasioned his 
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in a whirlwind like the prophet ; end, like Elijah, it was permitted to 
him to lesve bis mantle upon a worthy disciple. 

When Sir Robert, by a most unjustifiable tyranny, deprived Pitt of his com- 
mission, he roused all the energies of his young opponent into full action, and 
made of him an enemy for life. After the minister's death only, Pitt, with 
the fabled generosity of the lion, which does not prey on carcasses, paid a just 
tribute to hie merits. When Pultney became Lord Bath, “ Now,” cried the 
young William Pitt, “I know my place in the House of Commons!” He im- 
mediately entered into the struggle for power with a dominant and most eager 
host of titled rivals, whom his pride had disgusted, aed an obstinate monarch 
whom his opposition had d. The ber of his adherents was so small 
that he was described as having nothing left but his * words, his haugtitiness, 
his Grenvilles, and bis Lytteltons.” George, afierward the first Lord Lyttelton, 
was the son of an excellent old English baronet of that name, He aspired to 
wnite the character of the statesman and the poet. Posterity has refused to 
allow him the attributes of enber. His political career was not remarkably 

perous ; he, at one time, filled the ‘otlice of chancellor of the exchequer 
under the Duke of Newcastle, separating from his old®friends to maintain bis 
hold upon it; these friends did not forgive him, and when they retorned to 
power Lyttelton was pushed up stairs, shut into the House of Lords, and re- 
duced to 4 mere cipher in politics during the rest of his life. His passion for 
authorship consoled him. From his earliest youth he had shown this fondness, 
he wrote verses to unknown Belindas and Celias while an Eton school-boy ; 
Persian letters and episties to Sarah teas as the collegian; and, when 
he made the tour of Europe to complete his education, odes, eleges, and coa- 
gratulatory stanzas, to all sorts of people. Most of these are mere rhymes, 
strung together without ideas or feelings of any value. Spiritless expressions 
of tame nothings—“ words, words.” The most celebrated of his compositions 
was the Monody, so cruelly — by Smollett. In this there may be occa- 
sionally two or three lines that do not sound disagreeably to the reader, but, 
on the whole, surely never did a more coldly artitic:al production take its rise 
in feelings so agonised as Lyttelton’s were on this occasion of his wife's death. 
‘The disconsolate widower prates, in the worst jargon of his day, of Aonian 
desses and Idalian boys, of Petrarch’s elegant desire for Laura’ of shep- 
rds and crooks, Philomela and flutes, while the charming Lacy Fortesque 
Jay stiff and cold almost within the his view, dead, lost to him for ever! These 
frigid dallyings with goddesses, and small pipings to artificial lambs—this eter- 
nal talk about the inountains and fountains of the muses—this strain of verse 
in which the moon is always called Cynthia, in which beauty is worshipped as 
Cytherea, and love accused as the Paphian boy, are of a very different school 
from thet in which poetry ie now learnt, and which has deluged the land with 
moody imitations of Byron's faults. Both teach vile extremes. But Lyttel- 
ton’s rhymes are at least harmless, while those of the present day are too often 
the expressions of lawless feeling. 

Lor! Lyttelton was a eritic and a historian, as wellas a poct. He pompously 
announced Leonidas to the worid, in the paper called Common Sense, as an 
equal to the Iliad or the Paradise Lost, He gravely compared Milton with the 
author ef Leonidas. He talked of Mr. Glover and Mr, Pope flourishing to- 

ther, The world has derived some benefit from Lyttelton's Essay on the 
fr cresilon of St. Paul, but hie Henry II. is forgotten. On the whole, without 
genius or originality, he was a really respectable writer, and, but for his title 
and station, would never have been called any thing more. He associated 
himself intimately with literary ladies, maintained a blue-stocking correspon- 
dence, and received from female adorers such incense as would have satistied 
Richardson, With a little show of respect for woman's wit and wisdom, a 
man may buy adoration very cheaply. As a member of society, Lyttelton was 

nerally liked, in spite of manners and address so awkward as to render it 
Seubiful whether he or Johnson was Lord Chostertield’s respectable Hottentot. 
On his death-bed, he spoke so movingly in the language of the Christian mor- 
alist, that his friends insisted on publishing the details of his last hours. Such de- 
tails of the end of calmly virtuous and thinking men are in general not only useful, 
but pleasing. The last words of the lofty statesman, when on the bed of sickness, 
are not so valuable, for such men can rarely shake off the concerns of a worid 
which has moved by them, even in dying. ‘They are, at this time, rather ob- 
jects of compassion than of admiration, Napoleon's dying exclamation was 
“Tote d'armée!" and Pitt expired, groaning out, ‘Oh, my country!” but 
Lyttelton, in his last moments, spoke with the authority of one to whom the 
consolations of eternity wers already visible. He summoned Lord Valentia, 
and said, * Be religious, you must come to this.” It is singular that Sir W. 
Scott used nearly similar words in a similar situation. ‘ Be a good man,’’ he 
said to Lockhart, “a religious man, nothing else can console you when you 
come to lie here.” Neither were more inpressive in the closing scene than the 
last great thinker whom we have lost. The late Dr, Arnold, in the agonies of 
diseclation, solomnly returned thanks for the trial which had before been 
wanting to his mortal career; ‘I thank God for pain!” was his continual 
exclamation. , 

Lyttelton had led a life which entitled him, at its close, to assume the tone 
of the monitor. He was of a yielding and amiable disposition, a good son, a 
kind father, a devoted husband. As a {friend he was sincere, and would have 
been constant if Pitt and his party had allowed him. It was to the Grenvilles 
that Pitt entirely atteched himself. Lord Cobham, with his brothers, George 
and James, were inseparable from him. They formed together the most ro- 
mantic theories of eternal friendship, and vowed to share the laurels of victory, 
or the crown of martyrdom, from patriot battlos. Their affection was like that 
of the devoted princes in the Arcadia; it had all the sentimentalism of Flo- 
rian’s chivalrous heroes ; it was displayed in the most violent outward demon. 
strations ; and Stowe has yet the temples of friendship and the bowers of har- 
mony to exhibit which commemorated the eternal ties by which the Cobham 
cousins were united. 

Alas! in afew short years these ties were voluntarily sundered; and the 
friends, with anger and hatred in their hearts, parted to seek for power and fame 
in widely diverging paths Pitt's affection for the brothers no longer appeared 
80 romantic, when he, at last, avowed his preference for the sister ; his visits to 
Wotton and Stowe became less frequent when Lady Hester Grenville shared 
his own humbler mansion at Hayes. The marriage, which it might have been 
predicted would have connected him still more closely with the brothers, only 
rendered the separation from them easy. From this time a series of political 
events came rapidly on which laid the foundation of that separation. Pitt, do- 
mineering and intolerant, would not share the power which his talents had 
gained with the Grenvilles ; he required submission aud subordination, they de- 
manded to be on equal terms with one who had so long been their inferior in 
station and wealth. Pride and contempt on one side, jealousy and disgust on 
the other, who can wonder at the total alicuation which ensued ? 

Lady H, Grenville, who was extremely attached to all her brothers, and was 
beloved by them as an only sister always must be in a united family, yet with a 
devotion, worthy of patient Griselda ; clung to ber husband throughout the un- 
happy storms which divided her from her kindred, She never hesitated in fol- 
lowing him, even when he drew her farthest away from all her early attach- 
ments. In the end, this enduring forbearance was rewarded. She lived to see 
her husband and brothers again united. In their old age, when power had 
passed away from all alike toa new race of statesmen, they met, and talked 

calmly of former days on the hiil of Stowe or in the shades of Hagley. 
_ Lady H. Grenville is a character which deserves to be held up tor the admira- 
tion and mnitation of hersex. She was endowed with a combination of qualities 
which rarely meet in the same woman. Calm, superior, moderate, she was 
@qually to be admired in her conduct of a state mancuvre or of a domestic 
trifle. She could write a letter for her husband to the king or the minister at 
one moment, and at another could quietly occupy herself with infant catechism. 
She had been early taught to consider political consideration as the best good 
of life, and was passionately fond of her husband's glory ; but she could retire 
with him to the obscurity of country life with humble content. She could con- 
trive at once to be the statesman's companion, and the nurse of his sickly chil- 
dren. Gifted with a man’s strength and discretion of mind, she yet was perfect 
in the wife's and the mother's peculiar duties. Her destiny was singular,— 
ambition would term it enviable. Her husband and her son, her brother and 
her nephew, became, by turns, the first ministers of her country in an age of 
orators and statesmen Belonging originally to a family of successful politi 
cians, she married the man whom some have termed the greatest statesman that 
England has ever produced, and saw him contend against her brothers for em- 
Pole That generation passed away from her, but she was still destined to 
hold one of her name and race presiding in the councils of the country. The 
almost omnipotent minister, who reigned during the long period that Lady 
Chatham survived the first, was the second William Pitt, and a Grenville, his 
eoadjutor, in the cabinet. If external advantages and position can make happy, 
Lady Chatham was so; but her history had dark passages. She survived an 
adored husband Peed “ah her 
more than twenty years; she outlived all her brothers ; she 
as tl her two charming daughters, in the first year of their marriage, and a son 
who gare the happiest promise, drop one by one into the grave. Of her two 
sons-io-law, alike distinguished mm rank and station, the one who had been the 
fhoven friend of her race, severed every tie of affection and brotherhood, on the 
ing out of the French Revolution, to d e the ster in terms 
poem pa he, Soe inary orators of the Jacobin Club. The other, a young 
with all the gentle and all the noble virtues, with every useful 
and every agreeable talent, never recovered the loss of his wife, and died 
Hingeringly Gia broken heart. Lady Chatham was at least fortunate in not 
nay fw eect she most illastrious of her surviving sons, and the 
muegrace other at alderen, both which events took place not long after 


















her death. The last years of this troly noble lady were passed in retirement, 
upon that estate which the admiration of a stranger had bequeathed to her has- 
band. The end, like the beginning, of her life, was marked by amiable actions. 
The surrounding poor bl her name ; often, in the depth of winter, whea 
snow covered the ground, she was seen hastening on foot to pay in neighbouring 
cottages the visit of consolation and beneficence. 

Walpole’s sneer was never more misplaced and impotent then when he diree- 
ted it at Lady H. Grenville. He hated her, not as the wife of Pitt, but as the 
sister of Lord Temple, and was accustomed to talk contemptuously of her 
Grenville children. His dislike to Pitt gave way, in a t measure, to admi- 
ration, as that great man proceeded in his career; but the Grenvilles never had 
less of Walpole’s ill-will than when they were demanding the impeachment of 
Sir Robert. He says, characteristically, in his determination to brave ia- 
ment, “Can I ever hear oratory superior to my Lord Chatham Will George 
Grenville ever cease to be the most tiresome of human beings!’ With these 
feelings he looked on with satisfaction at the dissensions among the brothers ; 
he was delighted when Lyttleton visited him to make piteous complaints of his 
dear friend Pitt; when he heared Lord Temple in one house execrate the policy 
of George Grenville in the other; whilst Lord Chatham annihilated each in turn 
with contemptuous epithets. Walpole rejoiced in the notion that by such re- 
criminations the originally paltry motives of these former patrivts were disco- 
vered. Alas! the patriots only showed that they were also politicians; but 
they were not politicians only, like Fox, with whom Walpole maintained an 
appearance of friendship and intimacy. Henry Fox was, in 1745, rising into 
one of the most distinguished men in the House of Commons. 

He had succeeded, after pushing himself into parliament, in gaining the good 
will of Sir R. Walpole, and, at the time of that minister's fall, was attach: d to 
the Pelham division of his party. His vigorous, manly qualities, his excellant 
talents in debate, were considered worthy to be put in opposition to those of Pitt. 
He was the only member of the House who could be fairly matched with that 
dreaded orator. Cool, sagacious, intrepid, he sallied forth against him fearlessly, 
and often contended on more than equal terms with bis antagonist, when the 
latter was in his wayward and fanciful moods. For some time the balance be- 
tween them was even ; then Fox's fortune seemed to preponderate ; while every 
court intrigue, every ministerial manceuvre wasput in motion for his support ; 
another charge, and he sank rebuked beneath the superior genius cfhis adversary, 
never to rise again in national estimation. His unpopularity in the last years of 
his life was as great as nis rival's honourable fame, He lived to be called ** The 
common curse and nuisance of the land,” and to know himself believed capable 
of accepting French bribes to facilitate the peace of Paris. His character was 
of a nature to give easy currency to such reports. Extravagantly profuse in 
his habits, a gambler and a profligate, he did not scruple to appropriate large 
balances of money which passed through his hands as paymaster of the forces 
The most shamefol corruption was latd to his charge by accusers who remained 
unanswered, and his conduct was contrasted by the nation most disadvan- 
tageously with his rival’s haughty probity. ‘The one minister left large sums 
behind him, notwithstanding his profuse habits ; the other, temperate and simple 
in all his notions, died poor, and left a family to be adopted by his grateful 
country. 

It is remarkable that the three most eminent and busy politicians of George 
II.’s latter days left each of them younger sons whe occupied similarly promi- 
nent positions in the next reign. Lord Chatham, Henry Fox, and George Gren- 
ville, were all reproduced in their immediate descendants. ‘The Foxes and 
Pitts, especially, played much the same part relating to each other, and pre- 
sented something of the samme contrast in their respective characters. 

The parallels written in 1756 of the two most eminent men of the House of 
Commons might read very well as comparisons between the Fox and the Pitt 
of our later days. Both the Foxes were admirable in debate, both as speakers 
had some similar defects of manner, the same vast reasoning powers, and the 
same frank and manly style in argument. They were alike gifted with the 


. | 
qualities which make the popular pep and the talents that win as much | 


love as admiration; both prosecuted their pleasures to excess, and each squan- 
dered a fortune at the gaming-table ; but here the likeness ends. The son did 
not imitate the father in retrieving his shameful losses by public peculation, nor 
did the suspicion of his most active enemies dare to accuse him of corruption 
in the exercise of his high functions. The Pitts were alike contrasted with 
their rivals by the correctness of their lives and the somewhat austere character 
of their public deportment 

William Pitt imitated his father exactly in contempt of money and covetous. 
ness of power, in inaccessible integrity, scorn of artifice, dauntlessness, and 
moral courage. Both had the same lofty notions of the submission due to them 
from the sovereign whom they served. When Lord Chatham was sent for on 
one occasion to form a ministry, he said to the king abruplty,— 

“ The whole frame of your government is disordered, and will require seven 
years, at least, to restore it to the state it was in eighteen months ago. Your 
army is in the utmost confusion, and must no longer be governed by a secretary 
at war ignorant of all military affairs. * * * * * All those who voted 
for the peace must be turned out, and all the Tories to a man !”’ 

His son would not, perhaps, have used the same language, but he would 
have made the same demands. In other respects he was but a faint copy of 
Lord Chatham. He had none of his father’s violence, and little of his haughti- 
ness; he was more reserved and shy* than proud ; more confident than arro- 
gant, more resolved than inflexible. 

He was not inaccessible to influence from those around him, and had his 
Dundases and his Tomlines, who were unknown to his father. The first Pitt, 
when he chose to unbend and descend to the level of ordinary mortals, was so 
gracefal and fascinating that few could withstand his powers of persuasion. 

Lord Cobham would not trust him alone for a few minutes with the Prince 
of Wales, when Pitt’s political views did not quite coincide with his own. 

He could be a courtier, too, and understood the external homage which 
pleased a sovereign. When he was too ill to stand in the king’s presence, he 
signed despatches on his knees. But he did not teach these arts. No Ham- 
mond sung of his son’s soft manners. The second Pitt, if he was not gifted 
with all the imagination and genius of his father, had a far finer judgment, with 
more prudence and consistency. With these qualities all may not agree that 
he governed a nation so well, but every one must admit that he managed a 
party much better. His cloquence had the dignity and boldness, but not the 
fire and brilliancy of Lord Chatham's. He was always grand and imposing, 
but not irresistible. Lord Chatham, when he rose to the height of his powers, 
overcame everything that could be brought against him, and humbled into si- 
lence the most audacious of his foes. No man ever used such violent language 
or threw out such contemptuous personalities; yet so great was the awe he 
inspired that his antagonists in the lower house never dreamt of demanding 
satisfaction in any way for those most bitterly irritating expressions. 

His son, for saying much less, was repeatedly called to account in the 
House, and was at last compelled to support his parliamentary sarcasm with 
the pistol. 

In one thing these two eminent men are said to have much resembled each 
other. The best judges of character who knew them well pronounced that 
they were both wanting in that knowledge of human nature which enables the 
statesman to penetrate into individual dispositions and motives. The first Pitt 


little sympathy with people in general to understand, or to trouble h-mself to 
understand, their principles of action. The son never had an opportunity o 
mingling with them on a footing of equality. 

His education was as entirely private as that of the heir to the throne. He 
was never launched into the little world of a public school, where boys lean 
the ways of men; but in the seclusion of his father’s library he was initiated 
into the abstract mysteries of treaties and taxes, and taught the theory ¢ 
statesmanship ; at college, even, he was for a long time attended by a family 
tutor, to keep him in family leading-strings ; and when he at last emerged int 
active life, it was only to become at once the leading man of the country, the 
dispenser of power and patronage, who was to be approached distantly witl 
submission and flattery ; so that he only knew the world in the House of Com 
mons, or as kings and princes do at courts and levees. 

Horace Walpole lived long enough to make comparisons between fathen 
and sons. His years comprised a wide portion of time in politics. 


of his son's administration ; he had heard Sir William Wyndham, and he knev 
of Canning and Grey before he died. 

We can hardly wonder that he should at last tire of watching the change 
of men and measures in political life, that for some time before the end of hs 
existence he should have ceased to hunt through the town for sayings of the 
king and doings of the minister, for party bon mots, and court maneuvres. I:- 
deed he would not have found much to gratify his witty malice. During te | 
last fifteen years the character of politics was much changed. The little my:- 
tenes of secrets were at an end. William Pitt had finished the work whid | 





* No two characters are more frequently confounded than the shy and the proai 
man. The appearance of the latter is, indeed, often assumed by the former in a spirt 
of self-defence. i 

On the occasion of some pablic thanksgiving in the city during the late war, Mr. Pit 
was received with such fierce demonstrations of hatred by the populace. that a bory 
ofthe Light Horse Voluateers came forward to escort him — + the town on fis 
return. ‘The party arrived safely in Downing-street, when Mr. Pitt darted Ere 
into his house and immediately varished ; bat before his c»mpanions had time io 
wonder at sv uncourteous a ed at the door and dismised 


a acold ‘I thank you.” In this little incident—in the flight, the repentane, 
a 





embarrassed gratitude at last, the les of the shy man are everywhee 
epparent. Lord Chatham, in a similar situation, weuld have been nobly gracious. 


was too much elevated above mankind and too lofty in all his notions, had too | 





seen the ris he PMc ore en year, | much later é 
he rise of the first William Pitt, and he lived through more than ten year | « John Bull,” that paper was now obviously the vehicle through which many 











Lord Chatham had begun. Gossip had no longer a fertile field of cons 

and suspicions to sport in beyond the House fees. No edie 
ho minister's mistress, gave to it the pregnancy of female intrigues; state af. 
fairs were conducted openly in the face of day, even the cry of secret influence 
had ceased. There was something in the austere indepeadence of the minis- 
ter’s character which silenced whispers and stifled insinuation. In order to 
gain a hearing, his enemies were obliged to speak out loudly. 

Walpole felt that his wit must grow dull when directed upon the interior of 
such a government, and he wisely forebore to exercise it at d sadvantage. The 
times were not good for it as when the greatest and last national interests as- 
sumed an equal importance in the minds of rulers; when the Pelham ministry 
exerted an agita'ed influence to protect La Violetie, the darling dancer of Bur. 
lington House, from the reproaches of au angry audience ; when Duchess of 
Kendal and Countesses of Yarmouth made offerings of Saxon tankards to the 
minister; when the appearance of the Gunnings at Ranelagh was an ey f 
greater importance than a declaration of war with the world; when the 
of Commons adj dto be p 
actors. 

Walpole resigned his interest in politics with a good grace. When he saw 
young men rise isto the high places of the old acquaintances he had begun life 
with, and felt the total oblivion into which these—once lights of the world and 
demigods of farne—had fallen, he smiled, and learnt his lesson. 

“ Ministers, authors, wits, and fools,” says he on one occasion, “ scarce bear 
a second edition. Lord Bolingbroke, Sarah Malcolm, and old Marlborongh 
are Lever mentioned but by elderly people to their grandchildren, who have 
never heard of them.” In his bitterness of position the bitterness of self-reflec- 
tion was natural When sixteen years after his father’s death, during the 
new political squabbles of a new reign, he revisited Houghton, and, sitting soli- 
tary in the midst of its splendour of pictures and architecture, travelled in 
thought to the neighbouring spot where ley mouldering the poor remains of 
that splendour’s creator, can we wonder that he felt himself qualitied to preach 
‘* Allis vanity!” to Lord Bute !—Frazer’s Magazine. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE THEO. 
DORE HOOK. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
( Continued.) 

We have thought it convenient to name these works together : their se- 
quence —thirty-eight volumes within sixteen years, he being al! the while edi- 
tor, and elmost sole writer, of a newspaper, and for several years the efficient 
conductor of a magazine—affords sufficient proof that he never sank into idle- 
ness ;* but in other respects there had been great changes within that period. 

It began with two unhappy errors—we might call them both by # harder 
name. Before he was arrested in 1823, he had formed a connexion with a 
young woman until theh of unblemished reputation, and whose unwearied atten 
tion to h’s interests during his confinement and distress was exemplary, and to 
hia invaluable. In his position at Somers ‘Town many will see much to pailiate 
the original folly; but he persisted in it until the righteous consequences o! 
guilt could not be averted. This connexion soon became such as, under his 
circumstances, and with the kind and manly feelings which adhered to him, 
made it impossible for him to marry in his proper condition ; and though he of. 
ten thought of atoning to his partner, and in some sort to the children she had 
borne him, by making her his wife, he never took courage to satisfy his con- 
science by carrying that purpose into effect. This tie was error the first. The 
other regarded the debt to the Crown. He never denied that he was in justice 
responsible for a deficit of 90001. ; they who had the sole authority to judge of 
the matter pronounced the rightful claim to be for 12,0001. After a long and 
harsssing period of investigation, the award was given, and he was incarcerated, 
| and all his apparent property, a mere trifle, seized. He was kept in confine- 
ment for a considerable time ; but it was obvious from his modes of life and ac- 
commodation during confinement, that, whatever his resources might be, he 
had abundant resources of some kind at his command. When he was released 
from the King’s Bench, he was told distinctly that the debt must hang over 
him until every farthing was paid. Now it is very true that he hed not any hid- 
den money-capital, as perhaps the auditors may have allowed themselves to 
suspect; but we know that he had in his great and various talents, left from 
that hour at his free command, the means of earning far more than enough for 
his own decent maintenance, even including the unfortunate family ; and most 
clearly every shilling that he could make beyond that ought to have been, from 
time to time, paid into the Exchequer towards the liquidation of the debt. We 
|; cannot doubt that if the Lords of the Treasury had found him to be paying in 
but a very moderate sum every Christmas during a very few years, they would 
have felt the strongest desire to interpret in his favour whatever circumstances 
of a doubtful aspect had seemed to attend the original creation of the deficit. 
It is, in our opinion, most probable that had their lordships found themselves en- 
abled to show in Parliament that the defalcator's industry was devoted to the 
obliteration of the debt, they would also have felt themselves entitled to appeal 
to the merciful consideration of honest men of all parties in his behalf; aud we 
have not the slightest suspicion that, in case of such an appeal so founded, it 
would—after the ‘John Bull’ had dropped its first pestilential acerbity —have 
met with a cold reception—no, hardly even from Mr. Joseph Hume. But Hook 
never took this view of the matter at all. He obstinately clung to the delusive 
hope, bottomed apparently on some mere flying misrepresentations, or at least 
gross exaggeration, of loose expressions of royal concern and benevoleuce, that 
Sooner or later the debt was to be wiped out by a donation from the privy purse. 
If that were done, good and well—he should be grateful, but at the same time 
consider himself as having earned the boon. If it were not done—in the loss 
| of his office, and the subsequent mortifications and degradations, he had paid 
| his sufficient penalty—he would pay no more. He therefore entered on his 
new courae of life with another black cloud suspended over him, through his 
own unhappy choice. He had thrown away the only chance before him of effect- 
| ually vindicating his character; and with that he had, in the opinion of all dis- 
passionate observers, nay, even of his own warmest friends, thrown away all 
| reasonable chance of ever again profitting by the open patronage of either the 
Crown or its ministers. 

We see that from ‘ John Bull,’ in its palmy days, he received full 2000/. per 
annum; and that he got a similar sum by the first series of ‘ Sayings and Do- 
ings.’ With his naturally sanguine temper, and just confidence in extraord:- 
_ nary talents now universally recognised, be must have counted on earning a 
| very large income ¢o long as health and vigour should last. Suppose he had 

resolved to confine his expenses to 1000/. per annum—but why not to 500/ !— 
until he should have paid off the debt. That aman of thirty-five, who saw and 
felt, as he must have done, that it depended on himself, on the strength or 
| weakness of his moral pulse, on the indulgence or resistance of trivial vanities 
during but four, five, or at most six years—whether he was to stand for the rest 
of his life erect in tranquil honour, or continue in a perpetual fret, never eman- 
cipated from suspicion, never aspiring beyond sufferance—that a man conscious 
| of such energies, and so sure, had the case been presented to him as another's, 
| to judge of it ashe ought—that he should have even hesitated what to do, seems 
| truly wonderful. 
‘** At some predestined point of life’s brief span, 
His own resolve decrees the fate of man. 
The fiend is at his mercy then. To miss 
The occasion binds him slave to Nemesis.” 








| 


Among Mr. Hook's frequent visitors, during the period of his obscurity, there 
were some who must have seen all these things in the true light. Whether 
| they were sufficiently intimate to tell him what they thought, we cannot say; but 
| one there was who took a very effectual way of signifying his sentiments. The 
late Mr. Nash, as the Diary states, offered to advance to Hook 2000/., at the 
time when he was leaving the King’s Bench. The offer was not accepted. 
What could it have meant but that the generous architect wished to give his 
friend the means of paying a handsome instalment the moment after his perso- 
nal liberty was restored ? 

He hired a good house at Putney, as already mentioned ; and, by degrees, 





He hax | *gain mixed more and more freely and largely in society. Though, down toa 


period, he affected to preserve his incognito as the conductor of 


_ considerable Tories chose to communicate both facts and opinions to the pub- 


| lie; and as his control over the paper was no longer doubted in circles like 


theirs, it may be inferred that such persons were willing to cultivate, to a cer 
tain extent, his acquaintance. His diary leaves little doubt that this was so.t His 
fame as a novelist of course opened to him various circles of another class ; 


| and wherever he was once admitted, bringing with him elements of amusement 


not surpassed certainly during this generation, he soon made rapid progress. 
But for some time he does not seem to have lived much with any associates 
whom we could call highly distinguished, expecting one or twotiy politi- 
cians qn the Tory side; after theirs, the most prominent names that qecur are 
from his own original world, that of the theatre and its precincts. He appears 
to have set out with a neat bachelor’s establishment in all respects, equipage 


* It is probable that Hook contributed a good deal to other journals than his own: he wrote 
one — - for the Quarterly Review, that on Prince Puckler-Muskau's ‘ English Tour, in Vol. 
xlvi. pe. 

+ He says in one of his later tales, of Downing street, “ There isa fascination 18 
the air of that little cwl-de-sec—an hour's inhalation of its a ae roe 
men with with blindness, and very frequently with the most oblivio 
forgetfulness, 
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ex to be in London or its vicinity. , 

ttn 1827 be took a higher fight. He became the tenant of a house in Cleve- 
land Row—on the edge therefore of what, in one of his novels, he describes as 
«the real London—the space between Pall Mall on the south, and Piccadilly 
on the north, St. James's street on the west, and the Opera House to the east. 

The residence was handsome, and to persons ignorant of his domestic arrange- 
ments, appeared extravagantly too large for his purpose ;—we have since heard 
of it ae inhabited by a nobleman of distinction. He was admitted a member 


of divers clubs ; shone the first attraction of their house-dinners ; and, in such | 


as allowed of play, he might commonly be seen in the course of his protracted 
evening. Presently he began to receive invitations to great houses in the 
country, and for week afier week, often travelled from one to another such 
scene, to all outwerd appearance ia the style of an idler of high condition. la 
a word, he had soon entangled himself with habits and connexions which im- 
plied much curtailment of the time for labour at the desk, and a course of ex- 
nditure more than sufficient to swallow all the profits of what remained. 
New debts began to accumulate so rapidly that, about 1831, he found it ne- 
cessary to get rid of the house at St. James's, and removed to one of more 
modest dimensions, close to Fulham Bridge, with a small garden towards the 
river. Here he remained to the end; but though he took advantage of the 
change to drop the custom of giving regular dinners, and probably to strike off 
some ether sources of expense, he not only continued nis habits of visiting, 
but extended them, as new temptations offered unti! his Book came to contaw 
au array of names which, after some observation both of hum and of London, 
it surprised us to go over. Long before the close it included various members 
of the roya! family—numerous representatives of every rank in the peerage— 
with few exceptions, all the leading politicians on the Tory side—not a few of 
their conspicuous opponents in both houses —a large proportion of what attrac 
ted most notice at the time in the departments of art, literature, and science— 
and lastly, whatever flaunted and glittered in the giidiest whirl of the beau 
monde. Comparatively few of these admirers, we suspect, ever knew exactly 
where Mr. Hook lived. His letters and cards were left for him at one ar other 
of his clubs; and we doubt, in fact, if the interior of his Fulham cottage was 
ever seen by half-a-dozen people besides the old confidential worshippers of tix 
«Bull's mouth.” To the upper world he was visible solely as the jocund con- 
vivialist of the club—the brilliant wit of the lordly banquet—the lion of the 
crowded assembly—the star of a Christmas or Easter party in a rural palace— 


the unfailing stage-manager, prompter, author, and occasionally excellent comic | 


actor, of the Privete Theatricals, at which noble Guardsmen were the valets, 
and lovely peeresses the soubrettes.* 
He kept his diary more regularly than could have been expected in the midst 


of such a feverish life, and ocessionally the entries are pretty full: bat little of | 


them, we think, conld be with propriety made public as yet. Taken in connec- 
tins, however, with the published works of the corresponding period, and with 


what common acquaintances had access to see of his personal existence, the re- | 
cord is certainly a very curious one on the whole—many passages pregnant with | 


instructive warning—the general effect most melancholy. Jn every page we 
trace the disastrous influence of both the grand original errors, perpetually 
crossing and blackening the picture of superficial gaiety—indications, not to be 
mistaken, of a conscience ill at ease—of painful recollections and dark anticipa- 
tions rising irrepressibly, not to be commanded down—of good, gentle, gene- 
rous feelings converted by stings and dartings of remorse into elements of 
torture. If we were to choose a motto for this long line of volumes, it would 
be a maxim so familiar to himself, that it is repeated over and over in his tales 
of fiction—hardly omitted m any one of them—* Wrong never comes right.” 
It is obvious that his affections were twice during this period deeply and 
seriously engaged On both occasions he seems to have felt that if he ventured 
to declare himself, the reception was not likely to be cold; and though youny 
men will dream dreams, and even old men see visions occasionally, it is, we 
suppose, very possible that he was not mistaken, But ever, when the tempta- 
tion to speak out had all but reached the point, there occurred something to 
press on him the claims of that which, as he words it, he ** felt to be, yet could 
not bear to call, his home.” He paused and drew back—some unfettered 
compe'itor intervened—ihe prize was carried off—and nothing remained for 
him but a cruel mixture of self-reproach, that he had so far indulged the faney 
as perhaps to betray somewhat of his secret, and of bitter agony in brooding 


over the stern necessity that had sealed his lips when his heart beat tumultuously | 


towards the avowal. Revisiting, fur example, a friendly villa after some lapse 
of time, he says in his Viary, “They put me in what used to be her room. | 
lay in her bed, *sbed! Oh, God ! whata night!” Not many of those 
who ming'ed in his society would have guessed that such feelings as these 
were at any time uppermost in his bosom. The dates of the entries remind 
ourselves, in both cases, of scenes as gay as might well be, in which he as 
usual played a most airy and fascinating part. Hear the Novelist :— 

“ Rely upon it that wrong never comes right, and that no man is truly res- 
pectable until he marries, and devotes his cares, his attentions, and his auxieties 
to a gentle and confiding partner, whose virtues and merits soothe him in 
adversity and give new brightness to prosperity.”.— Gurney, vol. ii. p. 294. 
Nor will some of his intimates be surprised that we should also quote what 
follows : 

‘‘ Such is hnman nature, such the happy construction of our minds, that we 
go on ridiculing the personal imperfections of others, whose deformities are 
beauties when compared with our own ; censuring in our acquaintance follies 
which we are daily perpetrating ; holding up tocontempt their faults, while we 
are committing precisely the same; believing our own cases exceptions to 
general rules, and flattering ourselves, even though our conduct should produce 
similar results to those we abhor and detest in others, that we have been our- 
selves victims, and led into all manner of vice upon the impulse of feelings 
originating in sentiment and virtue.” 

His pecuniary embarassments became deeper and darker every year. Even 
in the midst of his abundant dissipation he worked hard in the mornings—cer 
tainly he covered with his MS. more paper than would have proved, in almost 
any other man’s case, the energetic exertion of every hour in every day that 
passed over his head ;—and little did his fine friends understand or reflect at 
what an expense of tear and wear he was devoting his evenings to their amuse 
ment. The ministrants of pleasure with whom they measured him were almost 
all as idle as themselves—elegant, accomplished men, easy in ci:culstances, 
with leisure at command, who drove to the rendezvous after a morning divided 
between voluptuous lounging in a library chair and healthful exercise out-of 
doors. But he came forth, at best, from a long day of labour at his writing- 
desk—after his faculties had been at the stretch—feeling, passion, thought 
fancy, excitable nerves, suicidal brain, all worked, perhaps well nigh exhausted 
—compelled, since he came at all, to disappoint by silence, or to seek the sup- 
port of ternpting stimulents in his new career of exertion. For, however un 
conscious of effort such a social performer may be, he is ail the while tasking 
the machinery of nature, the most delicate of mysteries. How many admire 
and enjoy the dazzling light—how few trouble themselves to consider that it 
may be a candle burning at both ends!—He undoubtedly coutrived to get 
through a vast deal of Jiterary labour; but soon the utmost he could hope to 
achieve by all this was the means of parrying off one urgent creditor this week, 
another the next, while he knew that scores and scores remained behind, each 
waiting the turn to advance en him with an unavoidable demand. Hear again 
the Novelist :— 

“The wretched nervousness of a life of pecuniary embarrassment more than 
outweighs the unfair enjoyment of unjustifiable luxuries. Would an alderman 
relish his turtle if he were forced to eat it sitting on the tight rope? Answer 
me that question ; and I wi'l tell you the sort of splendid misery which that 
man enjoys who spends double his income, and is indebted to his goldsmith his 
tailor, and his coachmaker, not for his dishes, his clothes, and his carriages only, 
but for privilege of using them at liberty.” 

Whenever an author gets into debt with his publisher, he ceases to be dealt 
with, as to new or projected books, as he might otherwise have counted upon. 
Whenever an author, having reason to suspect that he has pressed rather too 
much on the liberality and forbearance of one publisher, yet, bound to that 
publisher by literary engagements not yet fulfilled, is tempted to enter mto ne- 
gociation with another of the trade, concerning a MS. which the first might 
naturally have expected to be offered to himsel!, there arises a jealousy and ri- 
valry which brings in its train most humiliating disputes, altercations, entangle- 

ment upon entanglement of bargains and counter-bargains, anger, reproach, 
crushing degradation in a handred shapes. 

The secret history of Hook reveals much of this; and we may guess what 
must have been the effect on his mind of the consciousness, while seated among 
the revellers of a princely saloon, that next morning must be—not given to the 
mere toil of the pen, but—divided between scenes like there in the back shops 
of three or four eager, irritated booksellers, ard weary prowling through the 
dens of city usurers for means of discounting this long bill, staving off that at. 
torney’s threst : not less commonly, even more urgently, of liquidating « debt 
of honour to the grandee, or some of the smiling satellites of bis pomp 

“ He felt” (like one of his heroes) “ that aching sensation, that sickening 
pang which those who have wasted what can never be retrieved are sure, soon 
er or later, to ‘experience ; and yet, after a whole day’s conversation with his 








* We have on our table several light and easy little melodrsmas, which he composed 
at the request of the late amiabie and eunailens Marchioness of Sausbury, for the 
amusement of Hatfield House. On some of those occasions the scenery ard drésses 
were, it seems, got y Tp the direction of that grave presby:erian Sir David Wilkie; 
and not the least of comedy, we should » INust have been the cuntrast be 
tween Manager Hook and his Property-man. 


to have been more hospitable than any bachelor, not of very large 


lawyer and his banker, and after having made sundry sage and serious resolu. 
tions, the thought that the —-—would rejoice in his distress, and the 
exult at his fall, fashed across his mind, and he resolved to fight on, and hope 
for better times.” 

There is recorded, in more than usual detail, one winter visit at the seat of a 
nobleman of almost unequalled wealth—evidently particularly fond of Hook, 
and always mentioned in terms of real gratitude, even affection. Here was a 
large company, including some of the very highest names in England; the 
party seem to have remamed together for more 5 a a fortnight, or if one went 
the place was filled immediately by another not less distinguished by the ad 
| Yantages of birth and fortune ; Hook's is the only untitled name —except a led 
captain and chaplain or two, and some misses of imusical celebrity. hat a 
struggle he has to maintain! Eyery Thursday he must meet the printer of 
** John Bull” to arrange the paper for Satarday’s impression, While the rest 
are shooting or hunting, he clears his head as well as he can, and steals a few 
hours to write his articles. When they go to bed on Wednesday night he 
smuggles himself into a post chaise, and is carried fifty miles across the coun- 





is spent in overhauling correspondence, in all the details of the editorship. He 
with bard driving gets back to the neighbourhood of the castle when the dress- 
ing bell is ringing, Mr. Hook’s servant has intimated that his master is slight- 
ly indisposed : He enters the gate as if from a short walk in the wood: in half 
an hour behold him answering placidly the inquiries of the ladies—his headache 
fortunately gone at last—quite ready for the turtle and champagoe—pune rat- 
tle like a hail shower—* that dear Theodore” had never been more brilliant. — 
Ata decorous hour the great lord and his graver guests retire ; it is supposed 
that the evening 1s over—that the house is shut up. But Hook is quartered in 
a long bachelors’ gallery with half a duzen bachelors of far different calibre. — 
One of them, a dashing young earl, proposes what the Diary calis * something 






We used to consider him as labouring ander another equally sll delusion, 
for to the last he clung to the persuasion that be was come day or ether to be 
released from his difficulties by the of his friends the Con- 
servatives. Of course all his well-wishers had mach gratification in feeling, 
when certain eminent persons admitted bum freely to the society of ther own 
families in town and un country, that they had made up the: minds that he was 
guiltless of the heavier imputations connceted with the Mauritius deficit -—but 
the negligevce remained. Nothing, in short, surprised us more in bis Diaries 
than some entries, from which it appeared that he had not latterly becn consie 
dered as beyond the pale. It is gratefully recorded that when Sir R. Peel's 
first government was formed in 1834, the Kari of Jersey, Lord Chamberiain, 
sent immedia ely for Hook, and tendered him the office under thet department 
of the household then held by George Colman the younger, in care the 
veteran could be prevailed on to resign. The office was one —perhaps the 
only one—which he might have received, without exposing his patrons to any 
disagreeable comment; their kinduess was judicious—and it was fruitless. 
George Colman was an old friend—Hook felt it a dehoate matter to communi. 


siry to some appointed * Blue Boar” or ** Crooked Billet.” Thursday morning | cate on an affair o! this sort with him—and the government was again changed 


before the megociation could be completed, Almost immediately afterwards 
Colman died— Mr. Charles Kemble was most fitly appoimted Inspector of Plays 
in his room; and he again had resigned in favour of his accomplished son be- 
fore Lord Melbourne's ministry was finally displaced. ‘Their fate was announced 
on the 30th of August, 1841—but ere then Theodore Hook's hopes and fears 
were atanend. The two last entries of his Diary were as follows :—~ 

* Tuesday, June 15th.—Sent Mrs. H. [his father's widow) 5i.—Lady Fol. 
lets's dinner. 

* Sunday, June 20¢h.—To-day ill—but in to dinner to Lord Harrington's to 
meet the Duke of Wellington. There D. and Duchess of Bedford, Lord and 
Lady Southampton, Lord Londonderry, Lord Canterbury, Lord Lyndhurst, 





comfortable’ in his dressing room. Hook, after his sleepless night and busy 
day, hesitates—but is persuaded. The broiled bones are attended by more 
| champagne—Roman punch—hot brandy and water finally ; for there are plenty | 
of butlers and grooms of the chamber ready to minister to the delights of the 
distant gallery, ever productive of fees to manand maid. The end is that they 





Lord Redesdale, Lord Charieville, Lord Suangford, Lord Stuart de Kothesay, 
Count D'Orsay, Lord Ohestertield, and Fuzroy Stanhope. I and Lord Can. 
terbury* away early—so for five minutes to Carlton’ 

He dined out at least once after that. It was at an intimate friend's, at 
Brompton, on the 14th of July. But he did not appear until dincer was nearly 


play deep, and that Theodore loses a great deal more money than he had | over, and his appetite appeared to be entirely gone. He ate nothing bat some 


brought with him from town, or knows how to come at if he weie there. But 
| he rises neat morning with a swimming bewildered head, and as the fumes dis- | 
| perse, perceives that he must write instantly for money. No difficulty is to be 
nade ; the fashionable tailor (a/ias merciless Jew) to whom he discloses the case 
must on any ferms remit a hundred pounds by return of post. [tis accomplished 
—the debt is discharged. ‘Thursday comes round again, and again he escapes 
'o meet the printer. This time the printer brings a payment of salary with 
him, and Hook drives back to the castle in great glee. Exactly the same 
scene recurs a night or two afterwards. The salary sil goes. When the time 
comes for him at last to leave his splendid friend, he finds that he has lost a 


—and that what with travelling expenses hither and thither (he has to defray 
the printer's too,) and losses at play to silken coxcombs, who consider him as 
an admirable jack- pudding, and also as au invaluable pigeon since he drains his 
glass as well as fills it—he has thrown dway more money than he could have 
earned by the labour of three months in his own room at Fulham, But then 
the rumble of the green chariot is seen well stocked with pheasants and hares, 
as it pauses in passing through town at Crockfurd's, the Carlion, or the Athe- 


fortnight as respects a book that must be finished within a month or six weeks | 


froit, and drank imany large glasses, halt brandy half champagne, in which he 


regularly mixed some chemical powder. He tried to be gay,—called the effer- 
vescing powder his ficevck, and so on—but the effort was visible. As ho stood 
with his coffee in his hand in the drawing room, be suddenly turved to the mir- 
ror and said, ‘ Aye, I see 1 look as | am—done up in purse, in mind, and in 
body too at last.’ He was indeed a ghastly figure. None of those then pre- 
sent ever saw him again, 





* Paying his last visit to the Speaker's house after the fire of 1837, he was received, 
it seems, IN AD Apartment which had escaped, bul bore sad marks of the surrounding 
devastation. It was the break up of many Kind and grateful associations. The Diary 
says, “1 tarned, after leaving them and kissed the threshold. I shall be there no 
more.” 


[To he coninued | 
——E_—_ 
VOLPURNO—OR THE STUDENT. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLING, 


“*—-Memory, like a drop that, night and dey, 


Falls cold and ceaseless, wore Aer heart away.”—Lalla Rookh. 





neum ;* and as often as the ‘Morning Post” alluded to the noble peer's 
Yet his real tastes were simple enough : as to cookery we never did suspect 


to give himself and a true friend a treat, bis mind recurred to early days—* Or- 


a boiled leg of mutton and turnips, which I had not had for many weeks, and 
enjoved much,’ His taste in potations may be gathered from that of his hero 
* Godfrey Moss,’ who was in truth a most congenial comrade of his own—a 
clergyman, by name Cannon—the best singer of the old English ballad that we 
ever heard—an ‘ unattached parson ;’ but if he had been to get a living, no 
doubt the very thing would have been ‘the rectory of Fuddley-cumpipes.’ And 
thongh Hook unquestionably was fitted, in the highest degree, to enjoy as well 


| clear that what he liked the best was to take his ease in his inn with one or two 

unceremonious companions. Other things might be well for a variety, but for 
the staple of pleasure this was his ideal. Above all, the gaudy formality of 
grand set parties, however duly blazoned in the papers, was at bottom his abomi- 
nation. ‘Here | am,’ he says,*in my own house and my own room. How 
| happy could | be if | were but let alone, to work for those | love, though I dare 
hardly call them mine!’ ‘A snug pleasant day—worked all morning, dog 
inuch, I hope tolerably. Justice &. and the Major came to dine—small leg of 
pork end some eels—one bottle sherry, two port—a little punch to wind up. I 
think they fuund things comfortable, and enjvyed themselves—God bless them 
both! What a contrast are the many, many entries that record his reluctant 
going forth to some ducal feast, and his heart-broken reflections next morning 
on the mad night scene that closed the briliant evening! But there is no need 
to dwell on extreme cases. * Wo,’ he says, in one of his tales, ‘ after retiring 
from a party blazing in all the spleadour of feathers, finery, dress, diamonds, 
gewgaws, aod gaiety, has not felt the exquisite charm of the quiet re,ose of 
home’ Who has not experienced the joy of casting off restraint, and throwing 
o..e's self into one’s own comfortable chair by one’s own fireside, and thanking 
one’s stars that the trouble of pleasure is over!’ That novel, ‘ Danvers,’ has 
indeed many not less not-ceable glimpses of hie real feeling. How neatly he 
arranges the set on a ceriain great occasion :—‘Our hero and heroine, two 
Cabinet Ministers and their ladies, a leash of Earls, a Countess and two deugh- 
ters, one English Baron, two Irish ditto, a Judge and daughter, a full General ; 
together with a small selectior of younger scions of noble stock, and a couple 
ol established wits to entertain the company.’ Or take this from a much later 
one—* Passion and Principle :'—* Between dimers out and the common mounte- 
banks of the theatres, the only difference is, that the witling of the drawing- 
room wears not the merry-andrew's jacket, and is paid in vol-au-vents, frican- 
deaus, Siliert, and Lafitte, mstead of receiving the wages of tumbling m pounds, 
shillings, and pence’ And was it all for this! Moralists may lecture against 
Pride to their hearts’ content ;—but is not that vice already pretty well beaten 
out of the field by Vanity ? 

Both in his novels throughout, and in‘ John Bull’ (so long as he kept the 
theairical article to himseit,) we see not less plainly than in these diaries, a 
fixed and rooted aversion for the stage, and a consummate contempt for the 
player’s profession as a school of character and manners; an absolute physical 
loathing, a8 1. were, for everything connected with the green room, from the 
inouthing art of managers to the welancholy pirouettes of the ‘ poor plastered 
things with fringes to their staye, which they call petticoats.’ Our *‘ bright 
occidental star’ herself, overcoming so many proud and glorious associations, 
had not sickened of it more heortily ; he had lived not only to express over and 
vver again (as in Gurney) his wonder that there ever could have been a time 
when that world was all in all to him, but to keep himself out of m and away 
frum it, as if there were contamination and degradation in the very smeil of the 
lamps :—he mentions in one of his last Diaries, that he had not been twice in a 
playhouse during eight preceding years But he had only passed into another 
world, which, as far as be was concerned, was equally a theatrical one—a 
sphere to which, as a habitual one, he was avmitted only as a player; and he 
understood this too quite as perfectly as the other—uaderstood his own fated 
part in it too—rebelled in spirit against the whole affair, when bis pen was in 
his fingers, or a friend at the other side of his round table—but could not shake 
off the chain Weill did he onderstand the teelings towards him and such as 
hin, of his maznificent * Plinlunmons,’ his mysterious majestic * Borrowdales’— 
of the ‘old pated Cockatoos, whose gabble would drive any man mad in a 
week,’—of the duchesses—* a téve a-téte with whom would freeze a salaman- 
der’ —* gorgeous fillets of vee! upou castors with diamond-heads to the skewers,’ 
—and so on, passim He thoroughly understood the whole; but not even 
when he saw tnoct clearly and felt most painfully the crue! consequences of the 
delusion of fashiun—not even then could he say sternly to the false Dalilah— 


* Out, out, Hyena! —thou and | are twain; 
Thy fair enchanted cup and warbling charms 
No more on me have power.’ 

* It is said that at the Athenaeum the number of dinners has fallen off by upwards of 
300 per annurn since Mr Hook disappeared trom his tavourite corner, near the door 
of its cuffee-room That ts to say, tere must have been some duzens of gentiemen 
wh, Chose to dine there once of twice every Wrek Of the seasou, merely for the 
chance of his being there. and permitting them to draw their chairs to bis litle table 
in the course of the evening Of the extent lo witch he suffered from this sort of inva- 





as to make joyous really good society of every class and description, it is very | 


Perfectly overcome by the heat of an Italian evening at Venice, | quitted 


him of caring about it; and now we sce by his diary that whenever he wished | the bustling gaicty of St. Mark's Place for the quiet of a gonola, and direct- 


ing the man to shape his course for the island of Lido, (a narrow strip of lend 


dered my old favourite, pease-soup’—' To-day my dear mother's favourite dish, | dividing the “ lagunes,” or shallows beyond the evty, from the open vea,) I 


seated myself on the prow of the vessel, with a firm determination to make 
the most of the flimsey wafis of air that every now and then ruffled the surface 
of the still, dark waters 
| Nothing intercepted my view of the distant city, whoee mighty buildings 
glowed beneath the long, red rays of the setting sun, save occasionally, when 
a market boat on its return floated lazily past us, or the hull of some tall mer- 
j chantman shut out for an instant the dome of a magnificent church or the deep 
red brickwork of the Ducal Palace. Jnexpressibly beautiful was the glimmering 
of the fer off lights in the houses, as, one after another, they seemed to start 
| out of the bosom of the deep; and at that quiet hour the repose—the peculiar 
repose of Vevice—seemed mellowed into perfect harmony with the delicious 
languor of the atinoepbere, The sounds of laughter, or snatches of rude songs 
that now and then came over the waves, inatead of interupting, invested with 
fresh charms the luxurious silence of the moment. We touched the narrow 
strip of sand that forms the beach of the little island, and stepping esbore, L 
enjoyed the only particle of green eward in all Venice 

{ walked backward and forward for some time, thinking of England and Eng- 
lish friends, (for at such hours the mind wanders to distant scenes and old cus- 
toms,) without interruption, until a slight rustling among the bushes of the 
island feminded me that | was not the only tenant of the garden of the Lido, 
and looking through the fast gathering darkness, 1 discovered an aged female 
pacing the smooth walk near, apparently lost in congneets 

My curiosity was rather excited by the presence of a lone old woman in such 
an unfrequented place; but the haze of the evening prevented my observing 
her with any degree of accuracy, and as I feared to disturb her by advancing 
too near, I could only guess at her features. At last the dwarf (trees in the is 
land “ began to glitter with the climbing moon,” and I saw that she was wee 
| ing bitterly, Her thick, gray tresses were braided over a face that had evidently 
| once been beautiful, and there was a dignity and ose | in her demeanour, 
and a native nobleness of expression in her countenance, which told me that I 
| luoked on no common person. She continued her solitary walk for some time, 
| occasionally pausing to look upto the stars that now gemmed the clear glowing 
firmament, or to pluck a few dead leaves from a little rose bush that grew in 
an obscure corner of the garden, until a thought eeemed suddenly to strike her, 
and hastening to the shore she stepped into a small gondola thas was in waiting 
and rap dly disappeared. , 

On my return to Venice, I mentioned the circumstance to my cicerone, or 
guide, a remarkably intelligent fellow ; and much to my astonishment, he solved 
the mystery of the lonely fady to me immediately, As her history is one of 
great devotion and misfortune, it may perhaps merit repetition. 

It appeared, then, from the statement of the cieerone, that the elderly lady 
was an English woman who had once been the beauty of the gay circles of 
Venince. She had there met with a student in astronomy ; and whether it was 
his lonely mistic life, the charm of his conversation and person, or his scienti- 
fic attainments, that won her, I know not, but he gemed her affections, and it is 
still remembered by those acquainted with her at the time, tnat her attachment 
‘0 him #0 intensely passive in its devotion as to seem almost unearthly, and 
that ve. ‘ido, now the scene of her affliction, was once the favourite spot for 
their early love greetings. ! 

He was a strange, wild creature, that student—his family were natives of a 
distant land, and he had travelled to Italy to devote himself, body and mind, 
to bis favourite pursuit. From the after testimony of one of his friends, it ap. 
peared that in childhood he had been attacked with fits of temporary derange- 
ment, and his extraordinary application to the mysterious, exciting study of as- 
tronomy had increased this infirmity in a most extrsordinary and terrible man~ 
ner. At times he was haunted by a vision of a woman of disgusting ugliness 
who seemed to pursue and torment him wherever he went. Io a few hours, 
delirium, and sometimes raging madness, would eneue from this hallucination, 
and though he regularly recovered free from the terrible creation of his mind, 
it was with @ constitution more and more decayed by each successive ravage 
of his disorder. As he advanced, however, to mauhood, these violent and destruc- 
tive fits became lees and less frequent and at the time that he met with the beautiful 
English lady, though his conscience seemed to tell him that he was no companion 
for a delicate woman, he tried to persuade bimeelf that his constitution had at 
last mastered his imagination and that he was as fit for society as his less ex- 
citable fellow men And he thought there was much excuse for him, for who 
could withstand the quiet yet intense affection of the English woman! Who 
could resist the temptation of listening to her sweet manical voice, of watching 
her sad soft blue eyes, or of hearing ber fascinating conversation! She wae 
80 devoted, so gentle, s0 enthusiastic on his favourite subject, so patient of his 
little fits of peevishness, and melancholy, so considerate of bis enjoymenuts, so 
comforting in his afflictions, he must surely have been without heart or feel 
to have been coldly calculating op possibilities at such atime. He school 
bimself to think that it was his solitary life that had so affected his faculties, 
and that 8 companion—aod such & companion as his betrothed—would drive 
out all remains of his disorder, even supposing it to be still ye . In short, 

a w 





sion, there are several bitier, oblique Comp-aiats iu his novels (see, for inst 


the el t pleading of the heart prevailed over the sti hieper of 
DEO ; the wedding day was fixed, and it was remarked with surprise that 





** Births Deaths. and marrioges, ¥9\. 11. p 65.) The Corner alluded to will, we suppose, 
long re.ain the mame which it derived from him—T aace Corner’ Many grave 
an dignified personages being frequent guests, 1t would hardly have been seemly to 
be calling for repeated supplies of a certain description ; but the waiters weil ander- 
stoud what the oracle uf lac cormes meant Ly ° anotbe:s giassof ‘vast and water,” or 
* @ lttie more lemoncde.” We may add here 4 little of his club-house critic.em. from 
* Gurney.” vol ti. p. 301 :—* People who are conscious of what 1s due to themselves 
never display irri ability or impetostty ; thelr manners ensure civility —their own ct- 
vility secures respect : But the vioekhead or tue Coxcemb, fully aware that 

more than ordinary is necessary lo produce an effect, is sure, whether in ciubs or 
coffee-houtes, to be the must fastidious and factious of the commu. ily, the most over- 
beari. g in his manners towards his inferior® the most restiess irritabie among his 
equais, the most cringing and subservient belore his superiors” No mar could uiter 
such criticism, wilh more compiele safety from being answered with a 7u guogue. 
Corwimas court, Mr. Toeodore Hovk's name closed the paragraph of “ lashion- 
able intelligence.” 








the nearer it cached, the more melencholy did Volpurno become. How- 
on the eeoees was performed with great 1, and the bridal party 
set out to spend the day on the mainland, where the friends of the bride were 
to say farewell before she proceeved with her husband on the ing tour. 
They were chatting merrily in the little hotel at Mestri, on the mainland, 

they were borriied by suddenly hearing sounds of frantic laughter, enperaets d 
wild shrieks of agony, and the stadent rushed into the room, his frame 

eed with horror, with a drawn sword in his hand, as if porsu 

could interfere, be had jamped from * ry 
the same shrieks of laughter, sped across country in pursuit of us phantom 
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Assistance was at hand ; he was instantly :ollewed ; but with supernatural 
stren th he held on his course for hours. He was occasionally seen, as he 

for an instant to strike furiously in the air, and his cries of anguish were 
sometimes borne by the wind to the ears of his pursuers ; but they never 
gained on him, unless he neared a village, and was stopped by the inhabit- 
ants, his capture seemed impracticable. At last, as night grew on, he sunk 
exhausted at a lone hove! by the way side, and the bride and her party came 
up with the maniac bridegroom. Bot the stern fit was past and gone, and he 
was lifted insensible upon 4 coarse pallet in the hut. The Englishwoman sat 
by his side and bathed bis temples, and watched his deep, long slumber, {rom 
the rise of the moon to the bright advent of day. And thus passed the bridal 
night of the heiress and the beauty. 

‘Towards the going down of the sun, Volpurno became conscious, and though 
the fit had left him, the agony of his situation sllowed no repose to his jarred, 
disordered nerves. His remorse was terrible to behold : over and over again 
did he heap curses on his selfishness in drawing a0 innocent, trosting woman 
into such a labyrinth of suffering. All her repeated assurances of her forgive- 
ness, of her happiness at his recovery, of her hopes for the future, failed to 

viet him ; and so, between soothing bis anguish and administering bis reme- 
dies, three days , and on the third a material change took place. The 
dim eye of the student brightened, and his wan cheek flushed with the hue of 
health. He commanded all to leave the room but his bride, and to her he made 
full confession of his terrible infirmity, and of its seizing him with tenfold vio- 
lence at the inn at Mestri, and of the frightful forebodings he had felt as their 
wedding approached. And then he grew calmer, and the smile agan came 
forth upon his lip, and the melody returned to his voice, and at his favourite 
hour of midnight,—in a peaceful quietude that had been unknown to him tn bis 
life,—Volparno died. 

The corpse was carried to Venice and interred by the Englishwoman by her 
former trysting-place on the Lido, People wondered at her calmness under 
such an affliction, for she lived on, but little changed—save that she was paler 
and thinner —from the quiet creature that had won the fatal affection of Vol- 

urno. 

By degrees her more immediate friends died, or were called into other coun- 
tries, and she was left alone in Venice; and then her solitary pilgrimages to 
the Lido became more and more frequent. As years grew on, and the finger 
of time imprinted the first furrows on the fair, delicate cheek, and planted the 

rey among the rich beauties of her hair, these visits increased. Whie, from 

day to day, the powers of her body became older, the faculties of her heart 

grew greener and younger. Years dulled not the pristine delicacy of her feel- 

ings, and age seemed in ber to nourish stead of imparing the silent growth of 

memory. 
. « o * . * * * 

A few months afterwards I again visited the Lido at the same hour, but the 
Englishwoman did not appear. 1 walked towards the rose bush which I con- 
jectured grew over the grave of Volpurno ; its withered leaves were untried, 
‘and the earth around it was newly heaped up. | asked no more questions ; 
the freshness of the mould, and the neglect of the rose tree, were eloquent in- 
formers. 


MEMOIR OF ABD-EL-KADER. 


It is not generally known, but it is at the same time an incontestable fact, 
that, during the last two centuries, the inhabitants of the states of Karbary, 
and of almost the whole coast of northern Afric), have been under the indirect 
but permanent yoke of a few powerful and cunning Jewish families. Those 
degraded, deceitful, and crafty parias, although naturally slaves in the land, and 
universally despised by the natives, through their intriguing manwuvres, and by 
their base prostitution and shameless subserviency to the brutish dictates and 
debauched caprices of the Turkish rulers, had openly usurped and monopolized 
the most advantageous situations, both in the administration and in commerce, 
and that in despite of the discontent of the natives. 

After the conquest of Algiers, the French adopted the same impolitic and 
anti national system, not only by continuing the intluence of the Jews, but by 
entrusting them with their confidenee im all the delicate nogotiations which 
became indespensable between the conquerors and the numerous and savage 
tribes of the interior. ‘Thus we find that the famous Jew, Mardokai-Amar, 
after having committed all sorts of extortions and oppressions under his 
Turkish master, Hadji-Hassan, was chosen by the French as their agent and 
negotiator. Ben-Dran, who had been for years intimately acquainted with 
Abd-el-Kader, and had even been for a length of time his agent and plenipo- 
tentiary at Algiers, was employed and en:rasted with the most important af- 
fairs by General Bougaud, and nearly rained his employer. The renowned 
Jacob Lascary, a fraudulent bankrupt Jew, after having been a purveyor of 
arms ammunition to the Arabs, and particularly to Abd-el- Kader, was employed 
by General Desmichels to negotiate on the part of France with that Emir, this 
same individual was chosen by Marshal Clausel as hs factotum, and entrusted 

with the plan he intended to pursue in his expedition against Constantina. 

Having briefly stated these historical! facts, let us now resume our narration 
with regard to the expedition of Clausel. General d’Arlanges, the successor 
of Trezel at Oran, injormed the marshal of all he had been able to learn, 
through his Jewish Agents, concerning the military resources of Abd-el- 
Kade and his allies. The Msrshal, through the instrumentality of his Jew 
emissaries, first endeavoured to disseminate discord among the Arabian 
tribes of the interior; then bribed, with money and promises, several Peys 
who were opposed to the emir of Mascara; and, lastly through the medium of 
Laseary, did all in his power to excite the natives againsthim. Abd-el-Kader, 
being informed by the Jews, of this state of affairs, lost no time in appealing 
to his numerous adherents, impressing on the minds of his Beys the degrading 
humiliation of a foreign yoke, and axhorting them to fight with him for their com- 
mon national welfare and independence, and for the defence of the religion of 
their ancestors. 

Towards the end of November, 1835, having divided his army into four di- 
visions, Marshal Clausel left Oran, and marched against Mascara; and, during 
ton days, passing through a country intersected by rivers, deep water-pools, 
and mountains, his progress was continually opposed by the emir at the head 
ofhisarmy. At Muley Ismael Abd-el-Kader accepted battle, but was com- 
pelled to retreat upon the Sig, where another combat took place ; at last, hav- 
ing engaged a third time with the invaders at Sidi-Emborrat, and having been 
beaten, the Arabian chief, with a small body of cavalry, retreated to Cachero, 
where he was abandoned by the greater part of the chiefs of his party, and one 
of them, insulting him in his misfortane, carried off the parasol of feathers 
which is the distinction of the commander in-chief, saying— We will return 
at to you when you becoms again our Sultan.” 

Without being discouraged by these reverses, and being unwilling to defend 
his capital uselessly, thetyoung emir ordered the evacuation of Mascara, and as 
the Jews would not leave the town, the enraged Moors pillaged their houses, 
and massacred great numbers of them. The French entered the town soon 
after these scenes of slaughter and depredation had taken place, and there 
found the twenty-two cannons and the carriages they had lost at the battle of 
Macta .Clausel, after having barbarously pilleged and consigned to the flames 
Mascara, and destroyed piece by piece all the establishments of Abd-cl-Kader, 
took possession cf Tlemecen ; but soon after his supposed annihilation, the 
emitjhaving renewed his hostile operations, the French were compelled to effect 
@ precipitous retreat into Oran, while Abd-cl-Kader intercepted the communi- 
cation petween Oran and Tlemecen. 

General d’Arlanges, at the head of his division, supported by a strong park 
of artillery, undertook to re-establish the intercepted communication, but met 
with so formidable a resistance, that he was obliged to sacrifice a vast number 
of troops two leagues from Tlemecen before victory declared in his favour. Two 
days after this event, while advancing towards Tlemecen, by the river Tafna, 
Abd-el-Kader fell upon them so vigorously and so suddenly, that, notwith. 
standing the superiority of their artiliery and manwuvres, they were driven in 
great confusion into their fortified camp. 

Encouraged by this success, the emir established his head-qarters between 
the Isser and the Tafna, and disposed his Arabs in such a manner esto inter- 
cept again the communications between General d’Arlanges and Oran ; the 
French were thus in a truly distressing situation ; for, being serrounded on 
every side by the Arabs, with scatcely any communication with Oran by sea, 
their provisions began to get so scarce, that in order to feed the army, they 
were obliged to kili and eat their horses during three months. Their dan- 

erous position having excited great alarm both in the African colony and in 

rance, General Bougaud, with a fresh and imposing army, was despatched to 
Oran, in order to deliver the division of General d’Arlanges from the Arabs, 
and having advanced towards the fortified camp of the Tafna, he succeeded in 
introducing into it both provisions and ammunition, After some days of hesi- 
tation, he marched on his a towards Oran, with the intention of turning the 
position of Abd-el-Kader. The chief was too politic to suffer this, and there- 
fore avoided several times engaging with Bougavd's division ; but at last he 
was compelled to give batile at the contluence of the Isser and the Sullif ; and 
there, as at Tafna, he commanded his infantry in person, and by avery able 
man@uvre, succeeded in attacking at the same time the van and the rear of 
the French army ; but having opened his centre too much, General Boaghud, 
profiting by his mistake, making use of his powerfal artillery, after a long 
and destrattive battle, completely defeated the Arabs; Abd-el-Kader, at the 
head of his cavalry, protected the retreating army until it took a strong position 
#ehind the Sullif. 









French in Afriea, and the negociations for a new treaty of peace and alliance 
being chiefly managed shrough the Jews, the emir of Mascara soon found the 
means of obtaining not only rable conditions, but of being again recog- 
nised as the rightful owner of his former dominions, with an accession of ter- 
ritory, and new commercial advantages, under the a humiliation of pay- 
ing a small annual tribute, in provisions, to the French. : 

After the conclusion of this treaty, Abd-el-Kader having learned by experi- 
ence that, notwithstanding his indefatigable application to the art of war, his 
extraordinary energy on the field of battle, and his tact in organizing his 
troops, he could not rally around his standard the natives, of whom he de- 
clared himself both the chief and the protector, without a wise and systematic 
adm/nistration, he determined, as far as his circumstances permi'ted, to estab- 
lish in his dominions a regular plan of finance, commerce, and jastice ; and as 
when travelling through Egypt he had observed with great attention the or- 
ganization which Mahommed Ali had introduced amongst his subjects, he de- 
termined to emulate that reforming pacha. . 

Following this wise determination, when the French sent a second expedi- 
tion against Constantine, under General Darlemont, and accomplished its con- 
qest—and again when onder the direction of Marshal Vallee they took posses- 
sion of the khalifats of Sahel, Ferdjiouah, and Medjanah—he did not interfere, 
but oecupied himself entirely in civilizing and training his subjects to military 
and commercial pursuits, and cultivating friendly feelings amongst the chiefs 
of the tribes ander his protection, in establishing 4 strict monopoly of all the 
articles of merchandise, in superintending on behalf of the Arabs the exchange 
of their products, and horses, and camels, for the cottun silk, iron, steel, and 
other commodities offered to them by the French. 

However, when Marshal Valée, accompanied by the late Duke of Orleans, 
was taking a military survey of the French conquests, and at the same time was 
endeavouring to throw obstacles in the way of the aggrandizement of the emir 
of Mascara, by secretly fomenting discord among the Arabian chiefs, Abd-el- 
Kader, on his side, resorted to every expedient to excite the Mussulman tribes 
against the Christians, and urged them to engage in a sacred war to extirpate 
the invaders from the African soil. For this purpose religions and military 
emissaries were sent by him among the different iribes, while he h mself 
moved from place to plece, busily employed in preparing for the sudden out- 
break which he meditated. . 

When he thought the time favourable for declaring war, on the 18th of No- 
vember, 1839, he addressed a letter to Marshal Vallée, commander-in-chief of 
the French army in Africa, in which he stated that all the faithful Mussulmans 
having determined on a sacred war against the Christians, he had used all his 
efforts to prevent them, but that no alternative was now left him but to side 
with them, and obey the law of his religion, which commanded war against the 
infidels. 

On the 20th of November, the emir, at the head of his army, crossed the 
Chetif, and began the work of devastation in the great plain of Mitidja. Cloads 
of Bedouin Arabs surrounded the French posts, which were attacked and driven 
in, and a battalion was cat off and destroyed. ‘The farms of the colonies were 
set on fire, and their villages razed to the ground. The French, taken by sur- 
prise, suffered at first a considerable loss, and were driven back into the pro- 
vince of Algiers. Notwithstanding that Marshal Vallée and four able gene- 
rals, having under their command an effective and disciplined army of sixty 
thousand men, and twelve thousand horses and mules, were engaged against 
them, Abd-el Kader bravely opposed them, but after the first surprise was 
over, although he fought with intrepidity and skill, and during the year 1840 
caused them a loss of more than 20,000 men, and almost the entire ruin of all 
the colonists, he had no prospects of victory ; his military and financial re 
sources began to fail, particularly as almost the whole of the tribe of the Had- 
joutes, who are described by Marshal Vallée as the fiercest and most warlike 
ofthe Arabs, had been entirely destroyed by the French. 


The emir, therefore, toward the beginning of 1841, retreated into his posses- 
sions, and was endeavouring to prepare for a new campaign, when the French 
army, having been re-inforced by twenty thousand new troops from France, 
and with three thousand five hundred more horses, and one thousand eight 
hondred more mules, the governor-general of Algicrs decided on striking a 
decisive blow at Abd-el-Kader. By the instrumentality of the Jews, some of 
his best supporters were bribed to abandon his cause ; and, after having fought 
four battles in his own dominions, in all of which he was defeated, he at last, 
seeing that he could no longer fight with any chance of success, with his few 
faithful followers disappeared from the theatre of war, and retreated among 
the tribes of the desert. 

The French accounts announced the total extermination of the powerful 
emir of Mascara, and even spread the report that he had been assasinated by 
one of the Beys, who had been il!-treated by him during his grandeur. 
But Abd-el-Kader, faithful to the promise that he had made to Colonel 
Duberail, in his letter of the 8th August, 1833, that he would oppose the 
French forever, and wage a continual war against them, has been ever 
since wandering among the inhabitants of the desert, spreading amongst 
them civilization, military discipline, and, above all, fomenting the hatred 
of a foreign yoke; and, in fact, there has not been a single fight between 
the French and the Arabs, where Abd el-Kader, like the Arabian pheniz, 
has not fallen with bis cavalry upon the invaders of his country : and the 
Moniteur Universel of 7th August, 1842, announcing a great check that General 
Changrenier has lately met with in Algeria, ascribes it to the unexpected 
and powerful attack of the ex-emir of Mascara, at the head of the Arabian 
cavalry, adding that this time Abd-el.Kader had returned into the desert to- 
wards Moracco; and General Bongaud, in his official report of the operations 
of the army under his command, dated the 17th September, 1842, assures 
the minister of war that the power and influence of the ex-emir had been 
entirely annibilated, and that all the Arabian chiefs had at last abandoned him. 
Notwithstanding this declaration, on the 22nd of December, 1842, Abd-el- 
Kader, at the head of a numerous cavalry, and supported by many Arabian 
chiefs, again entered into the French possessions, suddenly attacking the 
province of Miliana, massacred the military posts, and destroyed all the 
habitations and farms of the French colonists: and, after having bravely 
defended himself from the attacks of the army under General Changrenier, 
disappeared from the scene of battle, and went to foment among the Arabs 
of the desert their natural hostility against the invaders. Thus we fod that 
in the beginning of January, 1843, many tribes, which had submitted to the 
French yoke, all of a sudden have revolted, and resumed warlike operations 
under the command of Abd-el-Kader; and so alarming were their movements 





forces, the garrison of Algiers included, in order to check the spreading of 
this insurrection, which has again manifested itself among the Arabs ; while 
General Changrenier, with the troops under his command, has advanced from 
Miliana to support the operations of the commander-in-chief. Notwithstand- 
ing all these imposing and well-combined plans, General Bougaud, in his 
despatches of the 5th February last, announces to the French government 
that, in consequence of the inclemency of the weather and of the imprac- 
tibility of the roads, he has not been able to destroy Abd-el-Cader and his 
adherents ; but in the meantime, he adds, that he has severely punished the 
chiefs of those tribes who had embraced the cause of the ex-emir, and that, as 
soon as the season will permit, he will put an end to the war in northern Africa. 
However, the Moniteur Universel of the 3rd of April instant, publishes a 
report of General Bougaud to the minister-at-war, by which it appears, that 
on the 14th February last the French division under the command of Genera! 
Bar, which, according to the plan of the commander-in-chief, was advancing 
towards the revolted Arabian tribes, was so suddenly and bravely attacked by 
the Arabs under the command of Abd-el-Kader, that it was not only defeated, 
but compelled to fall back in great confusion into Algeria ; and this unexpected 
check had so much deranged the military operations of the French, that | 
General Bougaud has been obliged to alter the plans he had formed for the 
sprieg campaign. 

But Abd-el-Kader is still at liberty, and wandering among his Arabs : and 
the minister at war has already demanded one million five hundred thousand 
pounds for the service of the army employed in Algeria in 1843, and this | 
exorbitant sum does not portend any speedy settlement of the Guerilla warfare | 
which is raging between the French and the Arabs. 

In acountry like northern Africa, and with a spirit like that of the Ara. 
bian chief, it is difficult to foretel the result of this contest. The power 
of France may prolong the war until his energies are exhausted ; but, how- 
ever that may be, he has already done enough to deserve to be handed 
down to posterity as a man who, born and bred in a barbarous country, 
and in the midst of ignorant and savage tribes, has by his own exertions 
reatly improved his natural abilities ; and, through his unremitting ef- 
orts, good example, and enduring perseverance, has already effected a won- 
derful revolution in his country—having introduced civilization and financial 
and commercial organization into his dominions, and military discipline and 
habits among his soldiers and the other inhabitants of the desert. 

Abd-el- Kader is a man of delicate health. His person is below the middle 
size, his complexion pale, and his eyes rather thoughtful and melancholy. He 
is naturally a man of few words, but when engaged in conversation he 1s full of 
animation and brilliant imagination. By a strange peculiarily among his 
countrymen, he has had but one wife, the daughter of his paternal uncle, 
whom he married when he became emir of Mascara, and with whom he has 
always lived in perfect conjugal harmony during both ced ee and adver- 
i iv 
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MILITARY STRENGTH AND CONDITION OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
FYROM AN UNPUBLISHED Ms. 

To form an approximate idea of a state so essentially warlike in all its insti- 
tutions as the Russian Empire, it is not only necessary to acquire a correct 
knowledge of its actual military strength, but we must also investigate the la- 
tent elements which may be called into action to increase it + We must consider 
how far its subjects are adapted for the purely military character with which its 
government appears s0 anxious to invest them—and to what extent they are 
or may be, fitted for the mission of extensive conquest which its ambition prob- 
ably destines, and which the apprehensions of Europe ascribes, to them. 

In our endeavours to enable the reader to accomplish this object we must 
crave his indulgeuce for leading him through a mass of technicalities, on the 
| plea of its being necessary to the elucidation of the subject before us, as well 

as for the retrospection of the past, in which he must resign himself to accom- 

peny us; for it is often only by reference to the history of the past that we can 
unravel the present, or find a key to the future If we examine dispassionate. 
ly and calmly the military history of Russia during the last century, we shall 
find, as we po in our task, more causes of alarm than have ever been ad- 
mitted by the prejudice with which everything regarding this people seems to 
have been viewed. Yet, if we continue our investigation as far as the late 
Polish war, and combine its results with the observations which the aspect pre- 
sented by the Russian army to the eye of an observer, we shall find our appre- 
hensions rapidly disappearing before the researches which have led to the ex- 
planation of facts\apparently anomalous and perplexing. We shall, then, at 
first find ourselves startled by the conviction that the Russian armies have 
been tnuch more formidable than we had accustomed ourselves to believe—we 
shall be forced to admit that in the public estimation their actions have been 
universally undervalued—and to recognise that a due share of glory, which 
was justly their due, has never been awarded to them. We have learned to 
regard them as barbarians, whose victories were insured by the mere superiority 
of number, end only rendered memorable by the barbarities which tarnished 
them. Jn both judgments we should be wrong ; for they have never been dis- 
tinguished by any peculiar cruelty in the field, and, from the reign of Catherine 
I. to the decease of Paul, a period of almost uninterrupted success for the Rus- 
sian arms, we shall find that when they were appealed to, to forward the am- 
hitious views of the sovereigns in whose name they were wiclded, they were in 
most instances opposed to the numerical superiority of their opponents. A 
careful perusal of impartial histories shows us that, eighty years ago, of two 
great battles, fought with almost equal forces by the Russians against an army 
as highly disciplined as any which has ever been collected together in Europe, 
either before or since that period, and commanded by one of the greatest cap- 
tains of that or any other age, Frederick the Great, one remained undecided, 
and in the other they obtained the victory; it reminds us that under Suwar- 
row, whose armies never exceeded forty thousand, and often consisted of less 
than twenty thousand men, they drove out of Italy, in a series of successful 
combats, one hundred and twenty thousand of the troops of the French Re- 
public, commanded by Moreau, by Macdonald, and by Joubert. When we re- 
flect, therefore, on what the Russian soldier has proved himself, and consider 
that the empire which threatens to send him forth again to conquest has now 
about a milsion of men under arms, there would appear to be in the conjunction 
of these facts most serious cause of alarm. Fortunately, however, for the in- 
dependence of Europe, the Russian soldier is no longer what he was; and such 
as he was in the small armies of the generals of Elizabeth and of Suwarrow it 
will be impossible ever again to render him, in the overgrown masses into 
which Russia has diluted her military vigour, like most other continental states, 
since the fatal example of France in her revolutionary war. 

Many causes have concurred to render the Russian armies less formidable 
than formerly, as by a comparison of their former with their recent campaigns 
in Europe we shall very easily demonstrate; but we may readily understand 
the reasons of this unfavourable change, when we distinguish the peculiar 
features which at that time constituted their excellence. Al! their successes 
have been chiefly owing to a good and steady infantry ; and, probably, they 
have never had but one general, Suwarrow, who had a right to share with the 
private triumphs which were solely due to the superiority of the soldier over 
those to whom he was opposed. ‘To the talent of their chiefs, excepting in the 
case of this remarkable man, they have seldom been indebted. This infantry 
still continues to render the Russian armies respectable ; but its officers, who 
have been at all times indifferent, even when their comparatively limited size 
allowed a more careful selection, are now most lamentably deficient both in 
personal gallantry and intelligence. The fanatic confidence in the holiness of 
their cause, the blind belief in fatalism which formerly animated the masses of 
the military, and supplied the place of a more noble enthusiasm, exists no 
longer. This feeling, which Suwarrow took such pains to keep alive among 
their ranks, has been allowed gradually to subside. Its last flashes vrere seen 
at the battle of Borodino, where the levies just recruited from the peasantry, 
and still in their grey dresses, moved steadily and unflinchingly in the face of 
destruction—trembling and crossing themselves, indeed,—but stil! pushing 
forward, in their first and last field, to the death which awaited them. It is not 
that the soldier has become sceptical, but there is a wide difference between 
that negative state of mind, the absence of doubt, and a fervent and vivid faith. 
It is the difference between the passive belief of the Moslemin of the present 
day, who does not question his creed, and the enthusiasm of his ancestors, who 
strove to propagate it through the world of old, with the Koran in one band and 
the cimeter in the other. It was in allusion to this powerful spring of action 
which the emperors of Russia were neglecting, that Napoleon said that if @ 
Tsar who wore a beard should ever arise he would give laws to Evrope,—a 
piece of advice differing singularly from that which was offered by one of his 
cotemporaries, who played as marked a part in the world of letters as the exile 
had done in the affairs of Europe. When speaking of the Emperor Alexander 
he said— 





Teach him to wash and shave his Bashkir hordes, 
And into plough-shares turn their barren swords. 


The principle which either of these pithy but antithetic sentences convey might 
have equal y led to greatness, if car:ied out in its fullest extension—the great- 
ness of the Mogul conqueror—or that which the happiness of a people can be- 
stow upon its author. 

The Russian peasantry, who when disciplined constitute some of the best 
infantry in Europe—superior in steadiness to any excepting the English, the 
Swedes, and the Swiss,—are naturally a most pacific race, and, of all others, 
would seem least calculated for the career of arms; timid in their disposition, 
feeble in constitution, they can neither endure long marches nor resist the 
hardships of acampaign. Like the inhabitants of many other European coun- 
tries, accustomed to a watery food, of which they require great quantities, they 
soon fall victims to famine, and diseases and epidemics rapidly thin their num- 
bers when exposed to scarcity or fatigue. How different in reality from the 
picture we have been accustomed to contemplate of bold and enduring barba- 
rians, whose iron frames set at defiance all privations and fatigue! In what, 
therefore, consists their superiority! Only in this—that they obey ; that ser- 
vitude has taught obedience without a murmur. A Russian regiment, if des. 
tined for a long march, cannot go more than 25 wersts, or 163 English miles 
per day, marching two days and resting the third. If this distance be aug- 
mented it leaves too many men upon the road! With sour black bread-biscuit 
for his food, and upwards of 80ibs. English, in arms, cartridges, and equip- 
ments, to weigh down a frame which has no stamina to support it, it is not sur- 
prising that 75 miles in six days should be the limit which the soldier cannot 
pass with impunity. But, nevertheless, if he should be ordered to perform ten 
times that distance, he would at least ¢ry it—and try it without repining. We 
thus find in the annals of Russian campaigns accounts of long and painful 
marches performed by Muscovite troops. We find them submitting, indeed, 
to every hardship without complaint, but marking their track as they went by 
the dead bodies of those who succumbed to fatigue and to disease. In“tw 
campaigns in the last Turkish war the Russian army lost 150,000 men from 
sickness and fatigue alone ; and although their European tactics and discipline 
rendered them everywhere, in a fair and open field, more than a match for the 
Turks, who appear not only to have lost al! their military skill, but not even to 
have perpetuated in their armies traditionally the system of attack so peculiarly 
applicable to the wild and desultory forces of which they are composed, which 
once rendered them so formidable, and of which Montecuculi, in his military 
memoir, has left us so spirited a description, yet, notwithstanding these advan- 
, 80 much was the strength of the invaders reduced that it is probable that 
a little more firmness, or a little farther prolongation even of a ive resist- 
ance on the of the Ottoman Porte, would have led to resuits most disas- 
trous to the ian arms. R 
When the Russian soldier, who, as we have stated, is little fitted physically 
for his profession, since he is so ill calculated to brave those hardships which, 
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of obstacles which armies have to overcome in active warfare,—when* 
therefore, at last, having survived the marches, the privations, and the inclem- 
ency of the seasons, he finds himself before the enemy, and stands eet | 
and timid in the place which discipline allots to him in the ranks, behind which 
he sers his officers, insensible to any feeling of honour, too often shameless!y 
hiding themselves from the adverse fire, the reader may be strongly inclined to 
doubt the opinion we have expressed that this ideut ical Infantry, constitated of 

component parts so despicable, is yet, as a whole, comparatively formideble, and 
what we were about to add, that probably, in a continental struggle, notwith- 
standing its deficiency of proper officers, it will always show a marked superi- 
ority on the day of battle against that of Austria, Prussia, and many other con- 
tunental nations Yet so it is; for the simple reason that experience bas pro 

ved that these Russian troops, whatever may be the individual feeling which 
animates them, will preserve their line, or coutinue to move in unbroken col- 
umn, where the Austrians and the Persians give way. We must observe that 
the conduct of the bravest troops in Europe, uf witnessed by the great mass of 
the public, who have derived their notions of actual warfare from reading the 
accounts, or listening to the narration of those who have been engaged 10 it, 
would offer to the disappointed eye of cool spectatorship litle to applaud or to 
admire. But courage, whether of individuels or of collective bodies, like every 
other quality, is comparative , and for this reason an Infantry which will stead- 
ily maintain its order, and continue its fire in the face of an advancing column, 
or remain without breaking up when threatened by impending masses, though 
every man in its ranks should be maintaining his post with cheeksfblanched, 
and lips quivering with terror, is yet so rare and valuable in the present condi- 
tion of European armies, es to give those which possess this advantage a mark- 
ed superiority over any other to which they may be opposed who do not, even 
though accompanied by decided infervority in the intelligence and bravery of 
officers, and in the efficiency of their Cavalry and Artiliery,—and such, in a few 
words, is the history of the Russian troops, compased to those of most of their 
continental neighbours. 

The steadiness of Infantry, indeed, is so important a feature in the present 
state of the art of war, that it may be said to constitute the very soul of milita- 
ry strength, and that the other arms, though both necessary and useful acces- 
sories, are still oniy accessories of which the mere inferiority, if there be no ac- 
tual deficiency, may be more than compensated by it. ‘This steadiness neither 
the Austrians, the Prussians, the French, or the Poles have shown in the same 
degree as the Russians, though their officers are surpassed by those of all these 
nations in intelligence and conduct, and that the French and Poles have over 
them the further advantage of the fiery valour of their masses, and the peculiar- 
ly military genius which cheracterises both these people. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, if w@ judge of the future by the past, we may conclude that probably the 
Muscovite armies will always prove more than a match for those of all the Ger- 
man States, and that numerical superiority will enable them ‘o triumph over 
the French, as it has over the Poles. Even during the least brilliant pegod of 
the Russian military history, that which has elapsed since the recal of Shwar- 
row by the Emperor Paul, from which date up to the present time a visible de- 
térioration is discernible in Russian armies, we shall still, if we follow them step 
by step in their campaigns, everywhere distinguish their superiority over the 
Prussians and Austrians, with whom we find them fighting so constantly side 
by side, and be forced to acknowledge that defeat may be always traced to the 
conduct of their allies, their joint success mainly attributable to themselves 
The French, if they repulsed and out-manceuvred them, and carried their posi- 
tions, displaying everywhere the superiority of their fiery courage and of their 
martial talent, could yet, in the full tide of success, obtain a few of those mark- 
ed and decisive victories which signalized their contests with the Germans. 

After denying to the Rus-ian soldier both the warlike spirit and the bravery 
which is often supposed to animate him, the reader, whose thoughts recur to 
charges at the bayonet, of which so much is spoken in ali accounts of modern 
wa 6, will deem the assertion paradoxical which states that an Infantry compo. 
sed of such elements as are here described, and in which we have allowed per. 
sonal valour to constitute so trifling an ingredient, can possibly be very formi- 
dable. To explain satisfactorily this apparent discrepancy, as weil as to fur- 
nis a key to many subsequent observations wuich we shall have to make wpon 
this subject, we must endeavour in a few words to point out, to such of our rea- 
ders as may be ignorant on this subject, the actual condition of the military art, 
—an art the history of which is enveloped in so much mystery and contradic- 
tion, and which offers such limited interest as often to escape the research, or 
to weary the patience, of those who have no especial object in view to induce 
them to the prosecution of a study so ungrateful. There are few, however, 
who are not aware that the science of war is divided, besides all that part which 
relates to the preparation for it, into stategy and tactics. The former, which 
relates to all the movements a General must make, from the beginning to the 
end of a campaign, with his army, both before and afier the battles he judges 
fit, or finds the opportunity to fight. Its true principles, since the most remote 
antiquity, have never changed ; and the ancients appear to have been quite as 
well acquainted witn them as the moderns. The tactical part, which cuncerns 
the method of disposing of troops preparatory to and during the batile, has un- 
dergone considerable modifications since the introduction ef the use of fire-arms : 
but, notwithstanding, some of its main feaiures continue still the same, and the 
question of fighting in deep or eutended order,—or otverwise, in line or in col- 
umn—the phalanx or the legion—is just as much the subject of controversy now 
as it was in the time of the Greeks and Romans. Both systems have been suc- 
cessively adopted and abandoned by all European armies, and they usually ap- 
pear to have been so after the example of some successful General who has 
made use of one or other of these orders of combat. The distinctive character 
of the extended order is, in modern times, chiefly its reliance on the physieal 
effect produced by the musketry of an army ranged im line, so that every tirelock 
may be rendered available, and of the consequent influence produced on the 
enemy by the destructive result of its fire. 


Its application on this principle (for the ancients in their extended order 
sought their advantage in elasticity, and the effect of reserves), was the inveu- 
tion of the celebrated Gustavous Adolphus,—and his system was carried to its 
greatest perfection by Frederick the Great It has been subsequently adopted 
as the order of combat of all the armies of Europe, and has remained so in the 
British to the presentday. The system of profound order, or of attacking in 
columns, that of the Macedonian phalanx, and of the degenerate legions of the 
declining Roman Empire, was the first used in modern warfare, before the in- 
novations of Gustave Adolph. It is based on the moral effect produced on an 
enemy by the sight of masses advancing rapidly to charge either the line or 
the columns opposed to them ; but masses which have relinquished all the ad- 
vantage of their fire-arms by the very nature of their formation, in which one 
rank masking another to a considerable depth prevents the possibility of its 
firmg. It was employed with great success by the galaxy of brilliant and ta- 
lented Generals which sprung from the French Revolution, among others by 
Napoleon, who resorted tv it in all his battles. It was found that invariably the 
Prussian, the Austrian, the German, end the Spanish lines gave way when 
ever a French column came within a certain distance of them, and the French 
Generals never experienced much difficulty in bringing up their columns to 
this critical point. At last the superiority of the system of profound order was 
fora time triumphantly established by the victories of the children of the Revo- 
lution, who had revived it, and its universal adoption by the vanquished. 

But when the generals of the empire, and lastly Napoleon himself, came to 
try this method of attack against a real.y steady infantry,—that of the British, 
—they were surprised to find that, when their columns had come neerer to 
these adverse lines than ever they had approached the Germans without seeing 
these give way, the British line still remained as steady and immovable as be. 
fore, and from their increased proximity the effect of the musketry grew every 
second more deadly, until, since the line did not break up, it became evident 
that the column must do so. In all the long wars of the French, in Germany 
and in Spain, since the close of the last century, scarcely an instance was ever 
seen in which the German, Austrian, aod Prussian lines did not give way to 
the French masses long before these came up with them, and, on the other hand, 
no example was afforded of these same massesever breaking through a lie 
which waited for them,—as the British did. We thus see that the bayonet, 
which national prejudice considers as the weapon on which the armies of Eng- 
land peculiarly rely, is, on the contrary. characteristic of the system of tactics 
which the French have always opposed tu them since the Toeiahice, and 
which continues to be used both by the French and by all the contixental nations 
who, after befng vanquished by them, had adopted. 

Although these columns of attack were set in motion with the sole view of 
breaking through the opposing line, or shattering at the point of the bayonet 
the adverse columnf against which they were directed, a charge with this 
weapon, such as it is commonly understood, where bayonet crosses bayonet in 
the “ tug of war,” is athing which has never been known, excepting partially, 
or where a dense smoke has brought troops unconsciously close upon each 
other. It has never taken place premeditatedly, or to the extent of a whole 
corps being thus engaged; because either one or other party has invariably 
given way before an actual contact has taken place,and when the victors have only 
had to strike at flying men. Thus, when in the numerous battles fought between 
the French and English in the Peninsula of Spain, the bayonet proved destruc- 
tive oniy to the former, though it was upon this weapon they principally relied 
for success against the British, who placed their chief confidence in the mus- 
ket, it was because the French columns were thrown into confusion by the close 
and deadly fire of their opponents, who used their bayonets at that propitious 
moment to prevent them rallying, or to pursue their flight. 


ompaed to the mere enatance of the enemy, must often constitute nine-tenths 
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It bas always been the same where column has been opposed to column,— 
the contest is merely @ moral one,—for before A arremny 
halts,—and is lost. Tt is a contest of which the decision is influenced by the 
greater resolution displayed by one or other of the adverse bodies, in approach- 
tog hearer than its opponent dares to do, to a danger which, probably, the 
bravest army of the present day could not be sown in reality to face,—the 
hand-to-hand combat of large masses, such as formerly took place when men 
wore defensive armour, and were protected by shields,—a struggle m which 
their now defenceless breasts would be exposed to a deadly weapon which 
must, when such an encounter took place, mow down all the front ranks as 
soon as they met The least reflection, in fact, will dissipate the pular il. 
lusion on this subject, and show that anything like a contest, such as took 
place in the good old times, when men thought themsélves comparatively safe 
within their iron shells, and which the name of charge of the bayonet suggests 
to the imagination of the vulgar, could never now be possible without re ucing 
the contending forces in a few minutes to the unenviable condition of those two 
Kilkenny cats who fought in a saw pit, according to their Irish historian, till 
Only the tail of one of them remained. At the first shock of bodies armed with 
& weapon so deadly to destroy, so powerless to defend, one-half the combat- 
ants opposed to each other must perish; at the next stroke of the survivors half 
of these men must fall, and thus, by the rapid process of geometrical diminu- 
tion, both sides must, in a few brief seconds, be almost utterly destroved To 
return to the gravity which our subject merits,—since what can be more serious 
than the contemplation of a science in which the common children of Adam have 
reduced to role the crime which branded Cain t—whenever two bodies of in 
fui.try meet, it is, therefore, the least daring mass which gives way. Now as it 
may perfectly well happen that individual courage does not suffice to constitute | 
the courage of the mass, so the courage of the mass may exist without indivi- 
dual courage. Of the former position innumerable examples have beer afforded 
us. We see warlike tribes of savages, the meanest of whose warriors shows 
@ fearlessness and contempt of death which is not possessed by the bravest in 
the disciplined armies which his tribe unsuccessfully endeavoured to Oppose. 
Yet, when formed into a body, we have seen these crowds of heroes swept 
away like chaff before the wind, by these civilized masses—an aggregate of | 
comparative cowards, united into a strong and daring body, against valor us 
individuality forming a body cowardly and timid. It was thus that in the Pe- 
ninsular war the regiments of Portuguese, a people beyond all question inferior | 
in personal courage to their Spanish neighbours, when commanded by British | 
officers, and under British discipline, became some of the most efficient in the | 
Duke of Wellington's army,—the Spanish regiments, on the contrary, notwith. | 
standing every effort to improve them, remained #0 unsteady that, according | 
to the universal testimony of our Peniosular veterans, they continued worse | 
than useless. Of the second the Russian soldier furnishes the most remarkable | 
instance ; for the infantry of which he forms a part is brave, though he, gene- | 
| 





rally speaking, is not so. Uninspired by any military enthusiasm, or any 

patriotic feeling, or even by the spirit of natural pugnacity, which for its own 

sake invests the very act of strife and contention with charms in the eves of 

certain races of men, the Russian private will do his duty,—he will stand pas- 
sively to be cut to pieces, or he will advence as he is directed ; his arm may be | 
unnerved, indeed, by his individual terrors, but still he keeps his place—the 
man is there, at his post, forming part and parcel of a brave and formidable 
whole,—a whole which stands unawed by by danger, or which itself advances 
threatening. We have shown that this passive valour is all that the soldier, a 
component atom of the mass, which never acts except as such, is likely, in the 
present state of European warfare, to be ever called upon to display. 

Lightly as we might be induced to hold this negative quality, it becomes of 
importance, from the fact that so few Euporean nations possess it, and that it 
is one of which the fitful starts of no irregular valour can ever supply the place. 
But if the, Russian infantry soldier does his duty,—no matter from what motive, 
—this is seldom the case with his officer, particularly in all the subaltern grades 
of the profession. Equally devoid of patriotism, or of any passion for military 
glory, and naturally as little courageous as his men, his very ambition does not 
lead him to conquer his fears, nor any sense of honour, or any public opinion, 
to conceal them. He knows well, from the state of things which prevails in 
the armies, as everywhere else, notwithstanding the efforts of the Emperors to 
remedy the evil, that flagrant cowardice is just us likely as bravery 1o secure 
the recompense intended forthe latier. ‘To this must be added, that every 
thing in his early education, and the circumstances in which he afterwards tinds 
mself placed, contribute, as far as possivle, to damp and suppress that sen- 
der portion of animal courage with which nature may originally have endowed 
him ; and thus he too often offers to his soldiers a lamentable spectacle of his 
cowardice in the field. These remarks allude chiefly to the officers of the iine, 
though, in some measure, they equally apply to those of the Guards 

The soldier, whether infantry or cavalry, of the guards, or of the line, is 
taken almust invariably from the class of serfs, though all who are not noble 
are liable to the conscription ; but the freeman and trader always exempt them- 
selves by the payment of a tax, which forms a branch of revenue Every pro- 
prietor of slaves is bound to furnish a yearly per centage on the number he 
possess, a proportion which varies according to the exigencies of the State.— 
He generally selects the most idle and worthless of his peasants; but they are 
seldom admitted if incapacitated by any physical infirmity forthe service. It is 
not uncommon for the Moujik, as it was with the French conscript, to knock out 
some of his front teeth, (which prevents his biting the cartride,) or to chop off 
the foretinger of his right hand, which prevents bim from pulling the trigger of 
a musket, for the purpose of rendering him unfit for service. 

The recruit takes his leave of his family as if he was quitting them for ever, 
and departs amid mutual lamentatinns. ‘The law tells him, that from the mo- 
ment he has entered the service of the Emperor, he is become a free man; but 
nevertheless, it is found necessary to forward him to his regiment, chained to 
some other unfortunate, like a desperate malefactor. Once arrived at the place 
of his destination, he soon becomes reconciled to his fate, as men are apt to do 
to a fate that is hopeless, especially when his greatest trial is over—the separa- 
tion from his beard and his long dense locks of hair. If of unusual size, he is 
usually drafted into the guards or the cavalry—for the Russians indulge in the 
error common to al! other countries, of selecting the tallest and heaviest men 
for horsemen, though there are few countries possessing borses fit to carry even 
troopers of a moderate size, with all their paraphernalia. The durationof his 
service, which was formerly fixed at 25 years for the line, and 22 for the guards, 
has been since reduced by different stages to 20 and 15. At the expiration of 
this term, he ought therefore, according to law, to be freed from service ; and 
so he is whenever he proves no longer fit for it; but so long as he continues to be of 
any value, he is retained in the ranks much as if no ukase on the subject ex- 
isted. When too old or too worn out to answer his purpose, he is dismissed, 
after being obliged to take oath that he will never beg, and never allow his 
beard to grow. Formerly, being turned adrift without the slightest provision, 
precisely because he was no longer fit to work, though the option was lis of 
escaping perjury as regarded the first article of his oath, by starving, for want 
of a razor he could very ofien not observe the second. Ihe presen: Emperor 
has done much to ameliorate the condition of the discharged soldier, who now 
receives some succour from Government, and for whom every place that can 
possibly be filled by a retired veteran, is reserved. ‘The porters and domestics 
of every Government establishment in the Empire, are old soldiers, even to 
many of the servants of the Imperial palace. But still the relief which he is 
able to afford to so numerous a class, 1s inadequate for the purpose, and their 
general condition is miserable in the extreme. 

It is true that the soldier receives his manumission from private servitude, 
but it is unfortunately for him only when he can no longer turn this partial free- 
dom to account ; he has become independent precisely at the only moment in 
which slavery is exhibited in a favourable light, at the moment when he would 
often willingly exchange his independence for a servitude which would have 
ensured him bread, and have obliged the master, for whose advantage his 
vigorous years had been spent, to bear the burthen of bis old age and 
decrepitude. 

The average pay of the Russian soldier is about 12s. per annum, in some 
corps it is more, in others less, but the difference is only afew pence per month, 
it is not worth detailing. He is, however, allowed to go out to work, and has 
also facilities for learning a trade, which considerably ameliorate the condition 
of many of his class. What he can earn by ovt-door labour is not much, be- 
cause during the short summer he is kept hard at work exercising and manau- 
vring, and during the long winter labour is at a discount. His food consists 
of sour rye bread, fermented cabbage, and buckwheat grits, to which a litle 
hempseed oil is added. In the regiments of the Guards, where the soldiers are 
considered to “live like fighting cocks,” they receive Half.a-pound of meat 
either twice or thrice a week. “They are supplied with quass, a beverage not 
very intoxicating, as may be inferred from the fact of a couple of slices of sour 
rye bread allowed to ferment in half-a-bocket of water being the usual recipe, 
though where carefully made for the use of the oily and loxurious merchant it 
bas been known to approach the strength of very small beer. Of this we are 
incessantly told thet the Russian is 80 passionately fond that he cannot live 
without it ; for our own part, we must confess we have always seen him show 
good taste enough to prefer any other liquid he could get hold of, excepting 

attenuated 








water, unless it be warm water eal et ma over some tea- 
leaves, which though have long to yield, extract end colour, or at 
least any that is di ible to the naked eye, still in his imagination confer on 


the beverage qualities which render it preferable to quass. The fondness of 
the soldier, the same as that of the peasant, for roodtka, or corn brandy, is less 
apocryphal ; in this he spends all his scanty pay. 





Some enthusiastic philanthropists latel proposed we bis 
they meet one wavers,— | societies both among the mailiery and the people, but they found in t Eo 


peror Nicholas too determined an enemy to ali “ societies” 

thing fora moment. The soldier has ie the pent of lieing on ths ae 
to the rank of officer: a large proportion indeed of the Infantry officers of the 
Line have either attained their present station thus, or are the children of men 
who have done so; others among them are the sons of shopkeepers, mer 
chants, and employes, and a very small portion belong to the families of the 
aristocracy of birth or of office, and these occupy principally ite higher grades, 
being men who have exchanged from the Cavalry, the Artillery the Garde 
to obtain the command of battalions and of regiments, The "Russian infantry 
of the line consists on paper of 450.000 men. Its regiments, which are six 
battalions strong, each battalion of a thousand men, leave two of the number at 
the depot as reserves ; but it is very difficult to guess what number of soldiers 
are actually embodied, since it is the mterest of the commanding officer to re- 
duce it as low as possible Still as the framework of all these cor is effective, 
whenever required for active service the gaps in their ranks would be speedil 
filled up, and must be so at the responsibility of the chiefs of these corps. j 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
GEORGE SELDEN THE G ENIUS., 
A TALY 

One cold evening in January, a young man, who, though clad respectably, was 
not well protected from the incloment weather, took his station in a London 
stage-coach-yard to await the arrival of some country friends The bustle which 
was going on around him did not attract much of his Except when 
inte rrupted by a push from a porter, or to escape be ing run over by a eas or 
cart, he seemed entirely immersed in his own musings. Suddenly his face was 
lighted up with a smile—a smile of inspiration, and thrusting his hand into 
his pocket, he drew forth a pencil and paper. He then retired ato a door-wa 
and commenced writing i 

In the meantime, the coach whose com ng he awaited was driven into the 


attention. 


| yard, and while the busy « peration of unloading was yoing on, while most of the 

passengers were heartily greeting the friends who had come to meet them, a 

widow and her daughter were looking about in vain for their fnend. One by 

. . . ‘ ’ 1 3 7 : 

one their fellow pass ng rs droppe d off, and they were left alone, standing on 

ve pavement beside their luggac They exhibited signs of great disappout- 
pas , 

ment They had only one a juaintanee in the vast wilderness, London. He 

had promised to meet them, and was not there. ‘They were for the moment 


quite at a loss to know what to do At last a by-stander recommended them 


1 


to take shelter in the travellers’ room of the inn. ‘Their boxes were accord 
ingly le ing remove d thith r, when one was accidonrally knocked ayainst a per- 
son standing most inconveniently in the passage. He uttered an angry excla- 
ination, and, looking up, perceived the very persons for whose arrival he ought 
to have more vigilantly watched. But now his anger, and the cold abstracted 

ness of his manner, gave way to an Opposite extreme He greeted his friends 
with warm but unaffected delight ; though by far the greater and more en 

thusiastic share fell to the younger female 

In less than half an hour the three friends were enjoying a refre hing meal, 

jin a humble but neatly furnished apartment im the outskirts of the city. “ Re- 

ally, George,” said the elder traveller, looking round the room, “I admire 
your taste exceedingly You have taken for us a very neat and comfortable 
lodging.” 

* | have lived in the house ever since I came to London,” returned Gy orge 
Selden, “ and have been treated well enough by the landlady, though I do not 
trouble myself much about ‘hese things. But what news ean you give me of 
Daleton?” ; 

* Alas'” was the re | ly, “* litthe but what concerns ourselves, and that is sad, 
very sad.” 

Nay, mother, no desponding,” said her daughter, with an effort at gaiety, 
‘ You cannot imagine, George, wifat trouble she gives me to kee p up her spirits, 
She will not understand that brighter prospects are in store for us In the first 
place, am I not a most lucky girl to get the situation of daily governess in 
Mrs. Webb's family Has not she, also, promised to procure me other pu- 

— 
pu 

* Bosides,”’ interr ipte | George Selden, “ there will be a time, my dear Mre 
Cooper, when a union of bh ypes, long n irtued, will give you a claim upon the 
exertions of us both 

Miss Bessie Cooper blushed, and suddenly dropped her eyes to look at the 
pattern of the carpet 

Patience is ai! we req , and not much patience either,” continued young 
Selden, “ before we shall be placed beyond even apprehension of poverty, | 
shall soon leave my present employment, shall soar above the mtetlectual degra- 
dation which it is now ty fate to suffer, a8 a grocers asmistant, One of ny poems 


u 


has already appeared in the ‘Monthly Literary Boquet 
* But have you no settled prospect of bettering your condition, in the event 
of your leaving your preseni situation!" asked Mrs, Cooper 
* No prospoct exactly settled ; nothing positively definite,” replied the poet. 


** But I know, I feel, tuat I shall one day b Ip} ted—that | «hall hold # 
proper rank in the literary world I have been writing a tragedy lately: it 
1s finished all but the fifth act, and that will be done now in a very short time. 
I always think poetry when | am walking, and write it down the first opportu. 
nity | was scribbling a brilliant idea for my fifth act when | first saw you.” 


No remark followed, but the two females exc! glances expressive of 


It seemed as if this announcemem, though in- 


vir agre ‘ 
sorrow and disappointment 
tended to give them pleasure, damped the hopes which already existed in their 
minds. When they parted for the night, Bessie Cooper would have wept, but 
for the dread of increasing her mother's unhappiness 

The firm to which the poetical George Selden condescended to give his ser- 
vices consisted of two partners, Mr. Williams and Mr. Webb It bemg a whole- 
sale, as well as a retail house, the partners superintended separate departments 
Mr. Williams, a plain-spoken man of business, ordered all the concerns of the 
retail shop, and, indeed, oecasionally served in it himself. He was a man of 
strict regularity and precision, and shared the labours of the business with the 
same degree of perseverance and punctuality as he expected from the persons 
he employed it was he, therefore, who most noticed and sudlered most in- 
onvenience from the extreme inattention to Ine duties which George Selden 
continually showed. About a weck after the events we have narrated, he entered 
his partner's office to consult hin about discharging #0 tronblesome an as- 
sistant 

“ Why, really,”’ said Mr. Webb, “1 wish you would try him a little longer. 
I wonder what eilect a severe lecture will have upon hin!” 

“| ean tell you without trying it. I have talked to him till I am tired. It 
has not the least effect. In fact, | believe he looks upon what I say with con- 
tempt. See, here is a bundle of his rubbish which I found hidden in a drawer 
Every now and then he steals to the desk to scnbble and add to the heap.” 

Mr. Willams produced several quires of paper, every page closely covered 
with writing 

“So,” said Mr. Webb, taking the manuscript, and smiling as he opened it ; 
“a tragedy, | declare. In blank verse, too. Well, though | daresay you will 
smile at my proposition, | will take it home with me, and look i over this even- 
ing + 

“ But what good will that do! It will not correct the mistakes he so continu. 
ally makes in the mvoices, nor make hin more punctual in his attendance at the 
shop.” 

“That may be,” replied Mr. Webb; “but the truth is, I take a more than 
common interest in this young man. You remember that, when I used to go 
to the western journeys, | often spoke to you about a certain John Cooper of 
Daleton '” 

“ To be sure ; 
punctual payment 
as clockwork.” 

“True; but, with all his honesty, he was unfortunate, and died, leaving his 
widow and daughter almost destitute. George Selden, an orphan, was his ap- 
prentice, and appearing to be an intelligent lad, J placed him in our shop. 
He is young and inexperienced, and I am loath to turn him out on the wide 
world of London, without trying every means to make him suit us better, He 
is a great fool, | admit. (Unfortunately for her, he is in love with his late mas- 
ter'’s daughter; and Mrs. Webb has engaged her as governness to our chil- 
dren. Now, if be would only remain steady and attentive to business, they 
might very soon get married, and it would be their own fault if they were not 


he was one of our best customers; at least in the matter of 
His money used to come up 4s regularly, on quarter days, 


k s 
iy 7 very pretty and romantic, 1 daresay; but I tell you what, Webb,” re- 
plied Williams, shaking his head, “ though a first-rate philantropist, you are a 
deuced bad grocer. Well, | suppose I must put up with the lad till you reform 
hum, or consent to my turning him away?” , ‘ 
The mae commpannal “ Wanted, please, sir,” attracted Mr. Williams into 
the shop. es 
Ooaw Selden had recently become acquainted with a set of men of similar 
literary propensities, who had formed themselves into a society for the purpose 
of producing to the public their own works. All of en be ee a 








hich had precisely the same catast had been re 

suphgus y mutual flattery, they hed nay ee mp eye hs 
but ; it was y 

they were great ul-treated pas 2 


to allow it to be longer de tragic sublimities. They 











proposed to take a theatre of their own, and to cause their works to blaze upon 
the world, to the utter confusion and ruin of managers. ; 

It was only the night before that Selden attended one of their meetings. 
From a fair copy of his own four acta (the rough draft of which had got to bis 
master's hands) he read portions of his drama, lis audience professed to be 
in raptures; for it was « principle of theirs to receive the works of their fel- 
lows with great applause, that their own lucubrations might, out of gratitude, be 
equally well received in tum. : 

Consequently, the next peng, Selden having arrived at the shop, fastened 
on his apron with more than ordinary distaste. That he, the author of four 
acts of a tragedy, the reading of which had been received with such enthu- 
siastn, should be obliged to wear what he considered a badge of servitude, “ cut 
him,” to use one of his own tragic expressions, “to the inmost soul.” He was 
out of humour with his shopmates, and treated thera with more than usual su- 
perciliousness Indeed this was a fault which made him many enemies. His 
companions had no sublime visitations of poetry; their minns did not soar above 
their business, and for that reason he looked down upon them as an inferior order 
of bein To-day, therefore, he was mounted higher than ever upon stilts, and 
handled the tea, the sugar, and even the cash, with the utmost contempt for 
such grovelling articles. The consequence was, that he made more errors 
than usual, fle cast accounts falsely, he gave wrong change, and supplied 
those customers with pounds of soap who had asked for pounds of sugar 












bye: if you read the public prints, you'll hear of me soon, in a way that will 
astonish you. Goud-bye!” 

As George Selden descended the stairs, he could ‘not help accusing Limself 
of cruelty to that unhappy girl. ‘ But really it cennot be helped. Pity she 
has no soul—poor thing,” murmured the genius, as he slammed the street 
door. 

During the following week, Mr. George Selden having become a gen- 
tlemen at large, revelled in all the luxuries of laziness and literature. He 
l-y in bed till twelve o'clock every day, and having performed the duties of 
the toilet (which were now rather uncrous, for his long hair tuok a great deal 


| of brushing,) he sailied forth to a neighbouring coffee-shop, where he could 


read the papers and magazines over his breakfast. He then lounged to the 
lodging of some new literary friend, to talk sublimity and poctical meta. 
physics. At length he went to the theatre to criticise the play, and to con- 
demn it, as infinitely inferior to his own tragedy; or else to attend a debating 
club be had joined. But he never missed a meeting of the sclect society of 
unacted dramatists, 

Meantime he became a traitor to the cause of the unacted drama, for he 
secretly sent his play to one of the managers, feeling assured that its accept- 
ance and production would follow as a matter of course. It was, however, 
decreed, that with all the intention of being a renegade, he was still to re. 
main, in reality, true to the unacted cause ; for his play was sent back in about 


Perhaps it was lucky for his employers that they had granted him a half holi-|a month with a very decided negative. While musing upon the exireme 


day, which he had solicited, to change his private residence 
Although scarcely more than a weck had elapsed since he received Bessie 





stupidity of a manager who did not know his own intcrest, Selden received 
a note from Messrs, Williams and Webb, desiring his immedi .te attendance 


Cooper and her mother with such gene, yet he was already so tired of, and | “pon them. The dignity of the genius was much damaged by the per- 


affronted with them, that he could not reside under the same roof e 
would not subject himself to the advice which Mrs. Cooper had * pre sumed, 

as he said, to give him. Bessie, too, was, he was persuaded, a commonplace 
eort of girl after all; and he could not think of throwing away his affections 
any longer upon &® young woman who had actually intreated him to abandon 
his high imaginings, and to devote himself more closely to business. No; 
the being who would win his heart, must have a soul to sympathise with 
the loftiest flights of poctic genius. Bessie was a clever, exemplary girl, to be 
eure; but not the girl for George Selden. ‘To lessen, therefore, the poor crea- 

tare’s sufferings for the lows of so estimable a lover, he determined to leave 
the house. Besides, he wished to get nearer to his new friends, the unacted 
dramatists. 

When he next appeared at business, he was ordered to go into the counting. 
house. The first thing which caught his eye was his manuscript lying on 
the table before Mr. Webb. Ae he had nut missed it from its hiding-place, 
he wondered how it got there; but that was soon explained. 

“I have sent for you, Selden,” began Mr. Webb,‘ to say that complaints 
are #0 constantly made of your inattention to and carclessness in business, 
that, unless you can manege to alter your conduct, you must seek another 
situation.” é 

* Very well, sir,” eaid the genius, with an air thal was meant to express 
@ total indifference as to whether he went or stayed. 

“ Perhaps you wish to go?” remarked the master. — 

“T certainly do find my situation here extremely incompattible with my 
feclings.” 

“Then there is an end to the affair,” returncd Mr, Webb; “ on Saturday 
next you will leave us.” 

“ Very good, sir.” P 

“You take the matter so coolly,” continued Mr. Webb, “J presume you 
have provided yourself with a better place, or, at all events, with one where 
you are to have higher wages ?” ; aie 

* Quite the contrary,” answered the genius, utter'y disgusted with some of 
his master’s expressions; “I do not intend to take another situation, and if 
I did, salary is always with me a secondary consideration.” 

Although Mr. Webb had read the tragedy, and was prepared for almost any 
degree of folly from its author, he hardly anticipated such decided infatuation, 
He felt a kind of terror at the fate which the young man was drawing down 
upon himself. “A word or two before we part,” he said; “ Mr. Williams 
found this manuscript of yours. I have read it”——— 

Solden's eyes sparkled, He expected a flattering eulogy would follow. 
“JT read it with this wew; I saw that you were rendering yourself totally 
unfit fur a business-life, and hoped to discover in your poem germs of such 
talent as would justify mo in encouraging you to cultivate it. In this I was 
totally disappointed. I can see that you heve mistaken incoherent rhapsody 
for power, and the ravings of an unhealthy imagination for poetry. You are 
evidently ignorant of the first rudiments of literary art.” 

George, who was fast losing his temper, murmured something about “ ge- 
nias being superior to art.” 

“ That remark,” continued the master, “ proves your slight acquaintance 
with either. Without art, genius is useless, However great a man’s genius 
may be, itis only by studying the means of making it intelligible to others, 
that he can prove he possesses it. Devoid of this kind of application and in- 
dustry, geniue itsolfis a curse. It fills the mind with that dangerous vanity 
which breeds a contempt for all useful employment ; it makes @ real merit of 
personal sloth, and deems a reprehensible dislike of business the evidence of 
superior ability, It corrodes the best feclings with constant disappointment ; 
for the untutored and unstudied genius is filled with a desire for fame, and 
he never obtains it, because he will not take the proper means, In the words 
of a clover essayist, ‘he pants for the prize, but will not struggle in the 
race.’ ” 

The genius was getting impatient at being thus lectured by a mere trades- 
man, and wished to end the discussion by remarking, “ At all events, J find 
business and literature quite incompatible.” 

* Doubtless, because you have nut sufficient industry to cultivate both at 
the same time. But that has not been the case with many of our finest 

niuses. Sir Walter Scott, a most voluminous author, 1s a punctual man of 
Cosas Being one of the clerks to the Court of Session in Edinburgh, he 
might be seen labouring in that certainly prosaic vocation day after day, 
with little intermission. Charles Lamb, as a clerk in the East India House, 
passed the greater part of his life at the desk. One of our most esteemed 
poets was a keen and clever banker. Indeed, I could mention a hundred in. 
stances of men in business passing their leisure hours in Jiterary pursuits, 
without interference, in the smallest degree, with their daily avocations, 
You, however, are unable to bring your fancied genius to the low level of 
trade or useful occupation. And I can only say, that I look upon your fu- 
ture career with extreme apprehension.” 


It must be remarked, that, with all their high-souled resolves, geniuses of 
Selden's stamp are generally great cowards. ‘Though he longed to combat 
Mr. Webb's opinions—though he burned for a wordy revenge upon notiuns so 
directly opposed to those of the select society of unacted dramatists—he did 
not dare to open his mouth, but took his manuscript tragedy, and left the 
office with air of extreme sheepishness. ; 

He was not long in unburthening bhrnself; for, in the evening, he deigned 
a visit to the Coopers. Had he been anything but a pscudo-genius, his heart 
would have smote him for the care-worn pale cheeks of Bessie. When he 
entered the room he found her busily employed with several sheets of pa- 

r, which were covered with figures. Her mother was knitting by the fire. 

ie arose, and tried to greet him with cheerfulness, but the effort brought 
tears into her eyes, and she again bent over her calculations. 

“Well,” said George, with a flippant sort of gaiety peculiar to persons of 
his character, “ I have got quit of Williams’ and Webb's confounded drudgery 
at last.” 

“You surcly have not left your situation, George 1” inquired Mrs. Cooper, 
anxiously. 

“Indeed but Ihave though. On Saturday I shall be a free man—free to 
work out the glorious destinywhich lies before me.” 

Bessie laid down her pencil, and turned towards Selden a lvok so full of 
grief, that it almost amounted to despair. The genius, however, did not, or 
woald not, notice it. 

“ By the by,” he resumed, “let me tell you a good joke. I can hardly 
help laughing. Only think; Webb, the grocer, the dealer in figs, actually 
took upon himself to lecture me about literature! It really was rich to hear 
him. Such nonsense, too, as he talked. Of course nothing else could be ex- 

ted ; for what can he know about poetry? a fellow that sticks himself be- 
ind his desk from —e morning til) Saturday night all the year round; 
and as to literature, never, I suppose, went beyond Watt's hymns or Scott's 
novels. I might have minded his lecture had be been any grest literary man, 
who really knew what he was talking about, such as Byron or Moore, or the 
wonderful genius who has lately burst forth under the assumed name of * Al- 
pha;’ but a commonplace tradesman—psha |” 

George looked round for some marks of assent or approbation for this fine 
eration; but his manner and discourse had filled the hearts of his hearers too 
fall of grief, to enable either of them to speak. “ Phoo,” he said to himself; 
“[ am talking Greek to these people. I ought to have known they have no 
ideas above knitting stockings and adding up sums. I am afraid I am intra- 
ding,” he jecslated, finding the silence continued; “I only just dropped in 
to ask how Bessie got on with Webb's wife ?” 

“ Most comfortably,” replied Mrs. Cooper. “ Besides teaching the chil- 
dren, Mr. Webb, hearing she was clever at figures, gives her ancounts to 
do at home. You see we are both very busy.” 

“ Ha, ha! I sce,” replied Selden, rising ; “ I can take a hint. Well, good 














emptory terms in which the missive was couched, and he determined to show 
the senders what was duc to a litcrary character. He therefore sent back 
the following note, written upon polished post, and enclosed in an elegant 
envelope. 

a Mr. George Selden presents compliments to Messrs. Williams and Webb, 
and begs to state that his literary avocations prevent him from attending upon 
them at present.” 

About this period the ‘ Alpha” before-mentioned was making a great 
sensation in the reading world as a megazine-writer and poet. Indeed his 
talents procured for him the honourable patronage of George Selden’s de- 
bating club, and one of their subjects of discussion was ‘The literary ca- 
pabilitics of Alpha, with reference to a comparison between modern and 
ancient genius.” Selden dressed himself with peculiar care, for on that even- 
ing ladies were to be admitted to hear the debate. His cullar was turned 
carefully down in imitation of the Byron portraits. A large pin was fastened 
into his stock, which, with his silk waisteoat and long hair, gave him, he 
thought, rather a distinguished eppearance. Before, however, he could leave 
his lodging, it was intimated that a person wished tu see him. That person 
immediately made bis appearauce, ane having shut the door, sat down near 
it. 

** Your name is George Selden, I belicve ?” said the stranger. 

* It is. What is your pleasure?” 

* T am sorry to say I huld a warrant against you.” 

Selden trembled, and turned pale. ‘* A warrant ?” he faltered out. 

* Yee,” continued the police officer, rising and touching the wretched 
young man’s arm; * you are my prisoner.” 

Unable to speak, or to inquire with what he was charged, Selden was 
half led, half dragged, into a cab which awaited them in the street. Arrived 
at the station-house, he heard the charge made to the inspector. He was 
accused of embezzling a sum of money, the property of his late employers, 
and suspected of further defalcations. 

Afver passing the night in a cheerless cell, stung and tortured by the most 
bitter and humiliating reflections, George Selden was the next morning 
placed as a felon at the bar of one of the city police offices. His wan, hag- 
gard countenance, contrasted painfully with the gaudy finery in which he was 
attired, His appearance was not calculated to opevate in his favour; for the 
style of his dress led to inferences by which the wretched expression of his 
countenance was accounted for, not so much from mental anguish, as from 
dissipation. 

Mr. Williams appeared as prosecutor. It was proved that since Selden left 
his emp'oyment, one of the customers of the firm, on receiving his account, 


| discovered that a sum of thirty odd pounds, with which he was charged, was 


previously paid. On celling at the shop to rectify the error, he produced the 
receipt, to which the name of George Selden was attached. He also proved 
that he paid the money to Selden, no other person being near at the time. 
Messrs. Williams’ and Webb’s cash keeper, when put into the witness box, 
swore that the prisoner had never handed over to him the sum mentioned in 
the charge, as it was his duty when he had received it. ‘lo this direct evi- 
dence other circumstances of a criminatory nature were added. It was shown 
that Selden evinced a desire to quit his situation on the day after he received 
the moncy; that he had previously left a humble for a more clegant lodging; 
that he had, since resigning his employment, been living at a somewhat ex. 
pensive rate; that, when sent for, he forwarded an impertient refusal to sce 
his late employers; and finally, it was inferred that he supported his extrava- 
gances out of the proceeds of the frauds committed on his employers. 

While this evidence was accumulating, the unfortunate young man seemed 
overwhelmed with shame. By the time it was concluded, his frame trembled 
violently with agitation; he became ashy pale; and when asked what de 
fence he had to make to the accusation, he was unable to speak. His silence 
was construed into a reservation of his defence for unother tribunal, and he 
was forthwith committed to Newgate, to take his trial at the ensuing session 
of the central criminal court. 

When George Selden told Mrs. Cooper and her daughter they would 
most likely hear of him in the newspapers, he little thought how soon and 
how fatally that likelizood would become realised. ‘The morning aftes his 
commitment, the woman of the house in which the Coopers lived entered 
their room pale and agitated, bringing wiih her a newspaper containing a re. 
port of her former lodger’s examination. ‘1 he shock which the news com- 
municated to Bessie was terrible. She sunk upon her mother’s neck, utter- 
ing cries of grief, that were for a time beart rending. When the violence of her 
sorrow had somewhat abated, she sat down in a chair, rocking backward and 
forward, her hands clasped over her knees in apparent stupor—a picture of 
mute despair 

It is a characteristic of some women, that, while they evince in the or- 
dinary affairs of existence the most timid and retiring temperament, they 
are capable, in circumstances of d fliculty and danger, of invincible energy. 
It was thus with Bessie Cooper. Instead of stupor (of which she exhibited 
outward signs), she was cmployed in deep thougkt. A conviction, which, 
though totally unsupported, was still a conviction, assured her of George’s 
innocence, and added a strength of resolve and determination of manner quite 
new to her character. She rose from her seat as if from a sleep, and taxing 
up the newspaper, read the report with the ulinost attention, 

“With all his faults and flightiness,” said Mrs. Cooper, * I cannot be- 
lieve him guilty. Your father has ofien trusted him with all he possessed 
in the world without a suspicion,” 

The landlady, hitherto a silent actor in the distressing scene, here put in 
her testimony to the punc.uality of ber late lodger’s payments; a test of mo. 
rality deemed by London lodging-bcuse keepers perfectly infallible. 

That day Bessie Cooper did not attend at Mr. Webb's private house as 
usual to instruct bis children; but, accompanied by her mother, went to his 
place of business. She entered his counting-house alone, Mr. Webb received 
her with great surprise, but with a melancholy expression of kiaaness, which 
showed how decply he sy:mpathised with her sufferings. At the same time 
he was struck with the cali firmness of her manner. She stated her er- 
rand without circumlocution: she wished an order to be procured to see the 
culprit in Newgate. 

As may be expected, Mr. Webb was astonished at this request. The young 
woman’s manner, so earne-t, almost dignified, forbade the supposition that the 
wish arose from a mere girlixh desire to see and converse with a lover. He 
inquired her reason for so strange a request. 

** Because, sir, I know he is innocent,” was the reply. 

“Indeed ? I am sure I need not say how happy I snould be if any fresh 
facts could be brought to light to stem the strong current of evidence which 
has set in against him.” 

“I have no such facts,” replied Bessie, “* but I heve known him from child- 
hood; we grew, were brought up together, and” here her utterance was 
choked by rising tear-; ‘and 1 am convinced he is incapable of what is 
charged to him. I wish ‘to see hm, to learn the exact circumstances of the 
transaction concerning which he is suspected.” 

There was something so rational and business like in all this, that Mr 
Webb immediately sent to the si ting alderman for the required order, and 
Bessie and her mother were soon on their wey to the gloomy mansion of 
crime. 

They entered the prison, and were ushered by the turnkey into a narrow 
passage, one side of which consisted of strong and clovely-placed iron bars, the 
other of » dead wall. Belond the bars there was a sma)! yard, with a door 
leading into a kind of cell at the extremity of it. Selden who had hardly 
recovered from the shock of his commitment, saw with amazement who had 
come to console him in his affliction: he covered his fece with his hands, 
and wept like a child 











brain, intreated him to be calm. She then questioned him mi shal & 

transactions of the day on which the money he wnecsapar ~ 
was paid. She implored him to tax his memory to the ulmost, so as to Pe 
her everything that happened onthat morning. He could, however, recollect 
nothing —— tended in rs least degree to unravel the mystery ; for Bes- 
sie, with a woman’s confiding faith, ney i : 

guilt, 4 ’ er for one instant assumed his 

“The most trifling incident," she said, “ might afford some clue. Did 

ou erve noc : 
—— no customers that morning, or receive payment of any other ac- 

* All I can remember is, that Sir Charles Fox’e butler : 
of a mistake I had made in his invoice; that he left it to pret Sar per 
that I afterwards made out a new one, having lost the original.” ’ 

No gleam of hope entered Bessie’s mind from these words. She dared not 
Stay to converse on any other subject, for had she done so, her energies would 
have forsaken her. But it was terrible, when they would have shaken hands, 
to find the iron bars impeded even the poor fonsolation of that simple act; 
and in leaving the prison, Bessie was obliged to lean heavily on her mother 
for support. 

It was not long before she again presented herself to Mr. Webb; she had 
a new favour to ask, a stranger one even than the first; it was to be allowed 
to sve the cash-keeper and his entries for the day upon which George's ac 
cusation was founded. Mr. Webb assented at ence. : 

“ | know you already,” he remarked, “ for a ready and clever accountant, 
and will give you every possible assistance. Jolinson,” he continued, callin 
aloud, ** come here, and bring your daily eash-book.” ; ’ 

The cashier appeared. ‘The book was handed to Bessie, who turned to 
the account in which the transactions of the day named in the indictment of 
George for embezzlement was recorded. Item by item she read over the 
various entries. At last she saw thet a sum precisely the same in amount as 
that for which her lover was incarcerated for stealing, was placed to the 
account of Sir Charles Fox, whom George had befurc mentioned. She in- 
stantly asked the cashier whether Sir Charles Fox's account had been re. 
cently sent in. 

The clerk replied in the negative. 

‘** Then,” said Bessie, * I intreat you to send one immediately.” 

Though Mr. Webb and the sien at a loss to perry object of 
applying to Sir Charles Fox, the request was complied with. While the clerk 
was gone on this errand, Bessie’s agitation and suspense became almost in- 
supportable. Firmly persuaded of Selden’s innocence of everything but of 
contempt for and carelessness in his duties, she had a strong presentiment 
that the error he committed would be cleared up by the step now taken. Still 
she was not without her fears, and those fears were to be confirmed or banish- 
ed by the result of the clerk’s mission. She saw him enter the shop 6n his 
return. As he opened the glass door of the counting-house, she darted her 
eyes upon him, as if her whole fate were written in his countenance. But 
she learneg nothing there. The cashier was a rigid man of business, and his 
face was Wblank. ‘* The fact is,” he said to Mr. Webb, “ there is some mis- 
take. We have credited Sir Charles Fox with thirty pounds fifteen and 
fourpenco, which he declares he has never paid.” 

A short chain of thought darted through Bessie’s brain. Its results caused 
her to murmur, “ he issaved,” and to faint in her chair. 

Had not her mother been by, poor Bessie would have been left to her 
fate, for Mr. Webb’s whole attention was now otherwise absorbed. Mr. 
Williams was called in; cash books, journals, and ledgers were turred over, 
entries traced; and before Bessie recovered her senses, the whole thing was 
cleared up. Sclden was innocent. The truth is, he had received money 
from one customer and placed it to the account of another, during one of his 
poetical fits of abstraction. This fully showed how his name got placed to 
a receipt for money which he seemed not to have accounted for. Further in- 
quiries were made, and it was found he had saved out of his wages the money 
so improvidently spent in fine lodgings and fine clothes. It happened that the 
grand jury were then sitting; all these new facts were sworn before them; 
they ignored the bill, and George Seiden was restored to liberty. 

About two months after these events, a newly married couple were seated 
in Mr. Webb’s private office, attentively listening to what that gentleman 
was saying. ‘* Not long ago,” he said, addressing himself to the bridegroom, 
**you heard my advice with impatience, almost contempt, because you then 
looked upon me ts a mere mechanical man of business. That you may be 
more attentive to what I shall now say, and that you may know it is possi- 
ble for a tradesman to be unremitting in his duties, and at the same time 
employ his leisure with success in jiterature, let me now inform you that the 
* Alpha,’ whom you were pleased, as I have heard, to patronise with your ap- 
probation, is no other than myself. You have already been taught by her 
| who, happily for you, is now your companion for life, the superior value of 
common sense and practical acquirements, over what goes by the name, ofien- 
er than it deserves it, of ‘ genius.’ To her you owe all your happiness.” 

George Selden, for he was one of the persons addressed, tricd to speak, 
but tearful emotions prevented him. He firmly clasped the willing hand of 
his wife, and looked towards her to speak for him. But her heart, also, 
was too full. They both wept tears of happiness. Mr. Webb, but for a 
strong effort, would have exhibited some emotion, but turned it off by asking 
what had become of the tragedy ? George owned, without the smallest appear. 
ance of regret, that he had burnt it. 

That evening there was a grand supper in the shop prepared under the su- 
perintendence of Mrs. Cooper, who had been installed as housekeeper to 
the establishment. Her daughter, now Mrs. Selden, had had the privilege 
of inviting any person she pleased; and besides ali the men and their female 
friends belonging to the hause, Mr. Williams, Mr. Webb, and Bessie’s pupils, 
graced the soiree with their presence. 

The last I heard of George Selden was, that be is a partner in the firm of 
Williams and Company, and a livery-man of the city of London. Thovgh he 
did not wholiy abandon literature, he never, that I could ascertain, published 
a line of poctry. His most popular works are entitled, ‘An Essay on Foreign 
Exchanges,” and a pamphict on “ Colonial Produce.” ‘The sixth edition of 
the latter was, I perceive, advertised in yesterday's paper. 





NEW POEMS. 


The Storm and other Poems. By F. Bennoch. Pp. 136. 
Edinburgh, Tait; Dumfries, Sinclair. 


These poems are written by one of “auld Scotland’s sons of song ;” and 
worthy they are of the vales which Burns has filled with the echoes of immortal 
poetry, and the mountains which Scott has for ever hallowed by the splendid 
| creations of his life giving imagination. There are thoughts and feeling about 
| this little volume which find their way at once to the heart, and proclaim that 
they are the pure emanations of nature, the honest ou'pourings of simple truth. 
There is also an epigrammatic finish about many of the verses, which remind 
us of the closely piled thoughts and terse sentences in Montgomery’s Common 
Lot—a poem which, a few years ago, did honour to the pages of the Quarterly 
Review, in which it was quoted. Witness the manner in which the following 
natural incident is treated. The friend whose absence the poet “sweetly de- 
ploreth,” had carved his name upon a tree; years elapse—the poet visits the 
spot alone—the tree is there, the friend dead, and the name—gone :-— 


London, Smith ; 





“Upon this elm, a sapling then, 
But now a stately tree, 

His name was carved : where is it now? 
No trace of it I see! 


Grave lesson here for all who woo 
Ambition, power, or fame ; 

The name hath long outlived the man— 
The tree outlived the name !"” 


The book contains specimens of almost every variety of poetry. Here are 
four lines which show the author's power of description, and four such lines as 
have rarely been excelled—the subject is sunset :— 


“The sun was sinking in the glowing west, 
The yellow clouds were floating on the air, 
Like ships of gold upon an amber sea, 
Freighied with spirits blest, sailing to heaven” 


The last two lines are gems, drops of pure gold, and well worthy of a place 
beside Byron's * bespangled isles of light.” 

And now for an exquisite little song—so true, so simple, and so full of 
genume feeling aud natural beauty, that it would not dishonour the name of 
Burns, if the bold signature of the immortal ploughman were affixed te it. 

“ Margaret 
The moon is shining, Margaret, 
Serenely bright sbove, 
And. like my dearest Margaret, 
Her every look is love! 
The trees are waving, Margaret, 
And balmy is the air ; 
Where flowers are breathing, Margaret, 





Bessie, knowing how much depended upon firmness and an unclouded 


Come, let us wander there ! 


























The gentle river, M 
Is murmuring low and deep ; 

’Tis Nature's music, M 
Singing the world to sleep. 

Its winding way, my Margaret, 
You ever love to see ; 

Come, come, my own dear Magaret, 
And wander there with me ! 


How proud am I, sweet Margaret, 
Thus wandering by thy side! 

*Tis bliss to know, my Margaret, 
Thou soon wilt be my bride ! 

Yes! there’s a hand, dear Margaret, 
A heart it gives to thee ; 

When Heaven if false, my Margret, 
Then I will faithless be!” 


We could fill two or three pages of the Literary Gazette with such snatches 
as the above, and still leave the numberiess beauties of this unpretending little 
volume untouched. But we must find room for Mr. Bennoch’s brief description 
of the four seasons, then leave our readers to banquet on the book itself, cer- 
tain that it will not be long out of the hands of every lover of true poetry. 


“ Spring. 
The Spring had come with geotle showers, 
And hezbs, and plants, and trees, and flowers, 
Sprang into life as south winds blew 
Soft on their bursting pulps, and dew 
Moisten’d their lips, whilst one by one 
They open’ their buds to the morning sun, 
Inhaling with plessure the genial glow 
Of his golden beams; for they seem'd to know 
That their beautiful bloom from his light must flow. 
As his rays on their bosoms danced awhile, 
You might hear them grow as you saw them smile; 
The humblest flower with its crimson streak 
Display'd, by the blush of its velvet cheek, 
How deeply it felt, though it could not speak t”’ 


* Summer. 


The Summer came with the summer's joy, 

As merry at heart as a langhing boy 

As he runs, and bounds, and laughs, and sings, 
Till the joyous tear in his bright eye springs ; 
On came she bounding in sunshine and rain. 
Dancing in music o'er mountain and plain ; 
Biithe was her life, led in greenwoods and bowers, 
Sweet was the music she drew from the flowers, 

As she hung them and swung them on bending trees, 
Homes for the insects and food for the bees ; 

Their petals were nourish’d with sunlight and dew, 
Till her love was teturn’d in the odours they threw ; 
She bath'd all their lips on the fading of light, 
And tenderly folded them up for the night, 

Fond watch o’er their pillows untiring she kept, 
And kisses gave all till they slumber'd and slept. 


” 


“ Autumn. 


But summer was robb'd of her garments so green 
When sunny-brow'd Autumn arose on the scene ; 
Ripe was his ruddy face, firm was his tread, 

His mantle was purple, and yellow, and red, 
And brown ; and the locks on his lofty brow 

In richness and beauty were seen to grow 

Like the yellowing ears of the ripening corn 
Wav'd by the breath of the joyous morn. 

Those locks in their glory were fair to see 

As the sunny waves of a golden sea. 

He stretch’d out his arms and shook his head, 
Till the luscious fruits of the year were spread.” 


“ Winter. 


The spirit of Winter arose on the air, 

With shivering limbs all naked and bare ! 

Born in the depths of an Iceland cave, 

Cradled and nursed on a stormy wave, 

He slumber’d a season, and then came fourth ; 
His stceds were the bitterest winds of the north ; 
A frozen cloud was his whirling car; 

Darkness and Fear were his heralds of war; 

His icicle-teeth did rattle and shake 

Like a hurtling stone on a frozen lake, 

Or the clattering bones of a gibbeted form, 

That is driven about by the merciless storm ; 

His long skinny arms he wav’'d in the breeze, 
And siripp’d of their verdure the plants and the trees. 
Wherever he snorted, his withering breath 

All delicate beings crumbled in death !” 


We boldly prophesy that the author who gave utterance to such thoughts as 
these (rugged as some of them occasionally are in versification) will eventually 








send his name “ ringing through all time.” Such a muse cannot long slumber; 
or, more poetically, can no more hide itself than a primrose half concealed un- 
der its winter garment of moss. Fame will ere long enrol the name of Francis 
Bennoch.—Lit. Gazeate. | 





INDIA. 
SCINDE—ANOTHER GREAT BATTLE. 


From Major General Sir C. J. Napier, K. C. B , commanding in Scinde and 
Beloochistan, to Lord Ellenborough, Governor General of India. 


Camp, Hyperanan, March 23. 

My Lord—Maj. Stack joined me last night with the 3d cavalry, the 8th N. I, 
and Major Leslie's troop of horse artillery. The enemy fired upon them as 
they passed Mceanee, but I had reinforced his party by the Poonah horse at 
Muttaree, in case of accidents, and also sent out the Scinde horse to meet him 
at Meeanee, and in an hour after the enemy appeared ] was there myself, with 
a troop of the 9th light cavalry, the remainder of the last named regiment fol- 
lowing me with some cannon. No serious attack took place, and the whole ar- 
rived in camp late at night. I have given them this day to rest, and to-morrow 
morning I mean to attack the enemy wherever I find him ; he is either at Ko- 
tree, Dubba, or Jaam Ali Ka Tandah ; all these are within six miles of Hyder- 
abad, and he has already began aitacking our camels. 

I beg to say that Major Stack’s conduct on this march has pleased me very 
much. Aill sorts of reports reached him of the great force of the enemy, but 
he merched on boldly, like a good soldier. I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. J. NAPIER, Major General. 
From Maj. Gen. Sir C. J. Napier, K. C. B., to Lord Ellenboroug. 
Dvpsa, 4 miles from Hyderabad, March 24, 1843. 

My Lord—The forces under my command marched from Hyderabad this 
morning at daybreak. About half-past 8 o’clock we discovered and attacked 
the army under the personal command of Meer Shere Mahomed, consisting of 
20,000 men of all arms, strongly posted behind one of those large nullahs by 
which this country is intersected in all directions. After a combat of about 3 
hours, the enemy was wholly defeated with considerable slaughter, and the loss 
of all his standards and cannon. 

His ee was nearly a straight line, the nullah was formed by two deep 
parallel ditches—one 20 feet wide ard 8 feet deep, the other 40 feet wide and 
16 deep—which had been for a long distance freshly scraped, and a banquet 
made behind the bank expressly for this occasion. 

To ascertain the extent of his line was extremely difficult, as his left din not 
appear to be satisfactorily defined, but he began moving to his right, when he 
perceived that the British force outflanked him in that direction. Believing 
that this movement had drawn him from that part of the nullah which had been 
—— for defence, I hoped to attack his right with less difficulty, and Major 

2slie'’s troop of horse artillery was ordered to move forward and endeavoured 
to rake the nullah. The 9th light cavalry and Poona horse advanced in line, 
on the left of the artillery, which was supported on the right by H. M.’s 22d 
reg.—the latter being, however, at first considerably retired to admit of the ob- 
lique fire of Leslie's troop. The whole of the artillery now opened upen the 
enemy's position, and the British line advanced in echellons from the left, H. 
M.’s 22d reg. leading the attack. 

The enemy was now perceived to move from his centre in considerable 
bodies phe left, apparently rere coche to sustain the cross-fire of the 
British artillery ; on seeing w j- Stack, at the head of the 3d cavalry, 
under command of Capt. Delamain, and the adndodane waleataaena pt 





Capt. Jacob, made a brilliant charge upon the enemy's left flank, crossing the 






nullah and svar Haan = ropa | enemy for several miles. While this 
was on . M's 22 reg, gallantly led by Maj. Poole, who 
commanded the brigade, and Copiain t who petty om the corps, 
attacked the nullah on the left with great gallantry, and I regret to 
add, with considerable loss This brave battalion marched up to the 
nullah under a heavy fire of matchlocks, without returning a shot till with- 
in 40 psces of the entrenchment, and then stormed it like British soldiers. The 
intrepid Lieut. Coote first mounted the rampart, seized one of the enemy's 
standards, and was severely wounded while waiving it and cheering on his men 
Meanwhile the Poonah horse, under Capt Tait, and the 9th cavalry, under 
Ma). Story, turned the enemy's right flank, pursuing and cutting down the fu- 
gitives for severa! miles, H. M.'s 22d reg. was well supported by the batte- 
ries commanded by Capts. Willoughby and Hutt, which crossed their fire with 
that of Maj. Leslie. Then came the 24 brigade, under command of Maj. 
Woodburn, bearing down into action with excellent coolness ; it consisted of 
the 25th, 2ist, and 12th regs., under the command of Capts. Jackson, Stevens, 
and Fisher, respectively. These regiments were strongly sustained by the fire 
of Capt. Whicley’s battery, on the right of which were the Sth and Ist regs., 
under Majors Browne and Clibborne. Thesd two corps advanced with the re- 
gularity of a review up the intrenchments—their commanders, with considera- 
ble exertion, stopping their fire, on seeing that a portion of the Scinde horse 
and 3d cavalry in charing the enemy had got in front of the brigade. The bat- 
tle was decided by the troop of horse artillery aud H. M.'s 22d reg. 





To Lieut. Col. Pattle, as second in command, I am indebted for his zealous 
activity and readiness to execute any duties confided to his charge. To my 
personal staff, and to the general statf of the division, my thauks are due for 
their zealous sssistance. 1 beg to recommend my acting aide-de-camp, Lieut 
Thompson, to your lordship's protection. The long experience of my military 
secretary, Maj. M’Pherson, was of much assistance to me in the field. 
extra aide-de-camp, Lieut. Brown, | have also to return my best thanks, espe- 
cially for his assistance in examining the position of the enemy. Captain Tuck- 
er, Lieuts. Rathbourne, Hill, North, and Battersby, all did good service in the 
fight. To Lieut Pelly, Act. Assist Adj.-Gen, [ am indebted for his zealous 
exertions in that department. Of Lieut. M’Murdo’s abilities, as Act.-Assist 
Quartermaster-Gen., I cannot speak too highly, and regret to say he has receiv. 
ed a sabre wound from a Heloochee, the third that he cut down in sing!e com- 
bat during the day. 
is indebted for the arrangements made for that arm, ably seconded by May Les 
lie, Capts. Willoughby, Whitley, and Hutt. To the Commanders of Brigades 
and Regiments, end the Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Privates un- 
der their command, [ have to return my thanks for their valiant bearing in the 
action. Maj. Waddington rendered me the most important aid in examming 
the enemy’s position with that cool courage which he possesses in so eminent 
a degree ; nor must I omit to mention the labours of Capt. Henderson and 
Lieuts. Outlaw and Boileau, with their hardy little band of Sappers, whose la 
bours enabled the heavy eight-inch howitzers to come up into action. ‘To Capt 
Blenkins the service is indebted for the ablest arrangements in the comimissa 
riat department. ‘The exertions of the officers of the medical department, un 
der Inspecting Surgeon Bell, were very laudable. Licut. Leeson well arrang- 
ed the baggage close up to the line, and meri's thanks; for the duty of bag 
gage-master, with an Indian army, is hercvlean. 

I will not close the list of those to whom I am indebted without mentioning 
that brave and indefatigable Arab gentleman, Ally Ackbar, to whose ability and 
activity I am much indebted 

Many, my Lord, have been the acts of individual valour performed by officers 
and private soldiers (both European and Native), and the account of them shall 
hereafter be laid before your lordship 

The Beloochee Infantry and Artillery fought well: their Cavalry made no 
stand, and 5000 disciplined soldiers were not to be long resisted by a barba- 
rian force, even though that force were nearly five to one. 

From the accounts which have come in since writing the above, there’is rea- 
son to believe that the loss of the enemy has been very great; about 500 bo- 
dies have been counted upon the field of battle, and it is said that the neigh- 
bouring villages are filled with dead and wounded men. Eleven pieces of can- 
non were taken in position on the nallah, and seventeen standards. 

It gives me great satisfaction to say that some prisoners have been taken, and 
though the number is but small, it is still some advance towards a civilised mode 
of warfare ; for I cannot help thinking that the desperate resistance generally 
made by wounded Beloochees has arisen from their own system of warfare, 
which admits of no quarter being given in action. 

We are at present employed in collecting the wounded Beloochees within our 
reach, in order to render them medical assistance 

I have deeply to regret the loss of the brave and excellent Captain Garratt, 
9th light cavalry, who fell honourably in the battle, and also the fall of Lieut 
Smith, of the Bombay Artillery. With unsurpassed and desperate valour he 
gallopped in front of his battery, and rode up upon the tep of the nullah (filled 
with enemies), to see where his guns could bear with greatest effect—here this 
hero fell. Many of the Scindian people (who are all in great delight at the 
destruction of their Beloochee oppressors) have come into camp from different 
parts, and bring assurances that the Beloochee force is wholly dispersed, and 
that Meer Shere Mahomed has fled into the desert with his family and about 40 
followers ; but as Emaum Ghur has been destroyed, the heat will soon force 
him to quit this temporary refuge, where there is no protection from the sun. 
He will therofore probably endeavour to reach Moultan, I have written to his 
Highness Ali Morad to arrest his progress in that direction, if possible, and to 
make him prisoner. 

Three Beloochee chiefs fell in the action; one of them was the great pro- 
moter of the war, Hajee Mahomed Seedee ; and I have every reason to believe 
that not another shot will be fired in Scinde. 

(Signed) C.J. Navinr, Major-General, 
Commanding in Scinde and Beloochistan 


From Major-General Sir C. J. Napier, K.C.B., to Lord Ellenborough. 
Ahar ka Kanda, 26th March, 1843, five o'clock, p.m. 

My Lord—This town is twenty miles from the field of battle. We passed 
two prepared positions of great strength. I shall reach Meerpvor to.morrow, 
The Ameer, | understand, has fled to the desert in great terror, and all his fa. 
mily with him. ‘The inhabitants receive us with great joy, and are very de- 
sirous to be assured that we mean to keep the country. 

The Poonah Horse has pursued the Ameer, and are now near Meerpoor, 40 
miles from the field. 

Subdar’s servant (and the great mover of this rallied force) was Hoche Ma- 
homed Seedee ; he fell in the battie, and it was his followers that stood against 
the 22d regt. Three other chiefs have fallen, Golam Ali Talpoor, Ali Khan 
Talpoor, and Jafla Khan Murry.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) 
By his Excellency the Governor of Scinde. 
Head Quarters, Meerpoor, April 2, 1843. 

1. Lieut. Rathbourne is to proceed to Hyderabad, and to assume the duty 
of imagistrate of the town, together with that of collecting the revenue in 
Lower Scinde, on the left bank of the Indus. 

2. Those revenues on the right bank are to be collected by Captain Preedy, 
who also is to assume the duties of magistrate of Kurrachee. 

3. The revenues of Sukkur and Roree, with the districts attached to those 
towns, are to be collected by Captain Pope, who is also to perform the duties 
of magistrate of Sukkur. The magistrate for Roree will be \hereafter nomi 
nated. 

4. Lieutenant Brown is appointed commissioner for the civil administration 
of the whole of the conquered territory, under the orders of the governor. 

5. To Lieut. Brown the three collectors above mentioned are to send in 
their reports monthly, stating the receipts and expenditure of their respective 
districts, from which the commissioner is to make up a general report to the 
gvuvernor. 

6. The above officers are not to make any avoidable change in the ancient 
customs and laws of the country as we now find them. The conquest of a 
country is a sufficient convulsion for the people of that country, without adding 
to their disturbance by abrupt innovations on their habits, and the usual routine 
of their social life. ‘The above-mentioned officers are, therefore, requested to 
confine their exertions to the correction of those numerous evils which -he late 
tyrannical government of the Belooch conquerors had inflicted upon this un- 
happy land It will depend upon the government of Seinde to make the people 
hail the coming of the British as a memorable redemption from slavery and op- 
pression, or look upen it with apathy as a mere change of cruel masters. 

7. The above nomination of officers is distinctly to be considered as a tem- 
porary measure, awaiting the decision of ee epee general. 

y order, 
(Signed) P. M‘Purxson, Major, Military Secretary. 

Approved and confirmed by the governor general. 

Agra, the 17th April, 1943. 


From Maj. Gen. Sir C. J. Napier, K.C.B., to Lord Ellenborough. 


Meerpoor, April 5, 1843. 
My Lord—I have the honour to report to your lordship, that yesterday the 


C. J. Nariex, Major-General 


fortress of Oomercote opened its gates to the British force sent against it, and 
is in our hands. I have ordered a small garrison to hold it till fo orders. 
Considerable difficulties have prevented our sooner getting hold of this most 





To my | 


To Maj. Lloyd, who commanded the Ariilery, the service | 





important place ; but the zeal and abiliiy of the officers em ed w 
command ng in the first instance, and ajor Woodborn po Ng ea 
those difficulties. In justice Lieut. Brown, my aide-de-camp, I most say that 
this success has been chiefly owing to his exertions and seal, Having myself 
remained in a central position to receive the arnest report of the progress made 
by the inandation caused by the river Indus, and to direct the movements of 
the troops, which a deficiency of water towards Oomercote obliged me to di- 
vide, I was unable to command in person the detachment which proceeded to 
Oomerecote. Being at Jourbee, I receiwed a despatch from Oomercote, sayi 
that it was defended by a powerfol garrison; and at the same moment “ 
ceived another from Hyderabad, to say that the river was rising with unosval 
rapidity. It therefore became necessary to give up the idea of attacking 
Oomercote, and | ordered a retreat, returning myself to this town. Just as my 
orders to retreat reached the advancing force (shen within twenty miles of 
Oomercote) another report reached the commending officer that the fortress 
was abandoned. Between this report and my order for him to retreat, the com- 
manding officer was embarrassed, upon which Lieutenant Brown moonted his 
horse, and, under the burning sun of this climate, rode 40 miles to Meerpoor 
received my orders, and instantly returned, taking the supporting troops on the 
road along with him; and Oomercote was taken. 

Justice to this officer has made me enter into a detail otherwise unnecessary ; 
but the man who rides 80 miles without stopping, and in broad day, under . 
Scindian sun, deserves this compliment. 

The importance of having Qoomercote in our possession is so great, that it 
repays every inconvenieuce Emaum Ghur does not exist; and I believe that 
no other rallying point remains in the desert for the defeated Ameer Shere 
Mahomed, who, as is generally supposed, will fly tothe Panjaub 

Thus, my lord, I think | may venture to say Seinde is now eubdued. The 
Seindian population everywhere express their satisfaction at the change of mas- 
| ters.—I have, &c 
(Signed C. J. Narter, Governor 


Genenat Orpens.—Acra, Arn 17, 1848. 

The governor general, at the reeommedation of his excellency the governor 
of Scinde, is pleased to direct that, in all the territories ¢ mnquered from the 
Ameers of Scinde, no demand shall be made on the part of the British govern 

| ment, on Account of anv arrears of revenue due to the Ameers on the 7th of 

Feb., 1843; but that from that date all revenue heretofore payable to the 

Ameers, except vader the head of Transit Duties, already abolished, shall be 

due and payable to the officers of the British government. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor Genera) of India 
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War-ofice, June 16.—1et Regt. Light Guards—Lieut. Lord T. C. P. Clin 
ton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet Maj. C, Hall, who retires; Cornet 
and Sub-Lieut. G. H Cavendish to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord T. C. P. 
Clinton ; J. Leslie, Gent., to be Cornet and Sub Lieut by purchase, vice Ca 
vendish, 3d Drag. Guards—Asst. Surg. T. J. Tufnell, from the 44th Foot, to 
be Asst. Surg. vice Colclough, appointed to the let Regt. Life Guards. 12th 
Regt. Foot—Capt. P. F. Biake, from the 87th Foot, to be Capt. vice Boyd, 
who exchanges, 24th Foot—Enegn J. H. Lutman to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Greig, promoted in the 3d Weat India Regt.; Ro Rutledge, Geat., to be 
Ensign by purchase, vice Lutman, 30th Foot—W. Braybrooke, Gent., to be 
Asst. Surg , vice Cockburn, appointed to the Royal Regt. of Horse Guards. 
32d Foot—Lieut. Gen. Sir J. Buchan, K.0.B., from the 95th Foot, to be Col 
vice Gen. Sir R Macfarlane, K.C.B., dee, 36th Foot—Capt. © Trollope to 
be Maj. by purchase, vice Cairnes, who retires; Lieut. C, A. Goodman to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Trollope; Ensign O. H. Harris to be Lieut. by pur 
chase, vice Goodman; I, Palmer, Gent., to be Ensign by purchase, vice Har. 
ries. 44th Foot—Asst, Surg. T. Bartlett, from the 5let Foot, to be Asst 
Surg. vice Tufnell, appointed to the 3d Drag. Guards, Silst Foot—G. C 
Mickleham, Gent., to ve Asst. Surg. vice Bartlett, appointed to the 44th Foot. 
80th Foot—To be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. Richard TelbotSayers, 
vice Skeffington, dec ; Lieut. Rinaldo Scheberras, vice Beers, dec. To be 
Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign H. A. Welman, vice Sayers; Ensign R. B 
Warren, vice Scheberras To be Eneigns without purchase—W, F. A. Col 
man, Gent., vice Welman; H.G J, Bowler, Gent., viee Warren. 87th Foot 
—Capt. J. Boyd, from the 12th Foot, to be Capt. vice Blake, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. Lord J. Chichester to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet Major 
Kenelly, dec. ; Sec. Lieut. J. R. Willington to be Firet Lieut. vice Lord J 
Chichester; Gent. Cadet A. H. Cobbe, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Sec. Lieut, vice Willington. 89th Foot—Major A. 8. H. Aplin to be Lieut 
Col. without purchase, vice J, L. Basden, who retires upon full pay ; Brevet 
Major R. Lewis to be Major, viee Alpin, Lieut. J. D. Macdonald to be Capt, 
| vice Lewie; Ensign F. Y. J. Stewart to be Lieut. vice Macdonald, Gent 
Cadet K. B. Kennedy, from the Roya! Military College, to be Ensign, vico 
Stewart, 95th Foot—Lieut. Gen. G. G, C. h’Estrange, C.B., to be Col. vice 
Sir J. Buchan. appointed to the 32d Foot 

Rifle Brigade.—Lieut, H. 8. Waddington to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bel 
son, who retires; Sec. Lieut. 8, Stewart, to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Waddington; H. D, Ferguson, Gent., to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Stewart 

3d West India Regt —Lieut. J. J. Greig, from the 24th Foot, to be Captain 
by purchase, vice Burke, who retires. 

Unattached. -—-Maj. R. Mullen, from the Ist Foot, to be Lieut. Col, without 
purchase. Brevet Major O. D. Ainsworth, from the Sth Foot, to be Major 
without purchase, Lieut. T. M. Byrne, from the let Foot, to be Capt. without 
purchase. 
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Madame Laffarge.—The following account of the present condition of 
Madame Laflarge (condemned to imprisonment for life for poisoning two or 
three husbands) is given by the Semaphore of Marseilies, from the report of a 
perron who had been to visit the prison at Montpellier in which she is confined 
** On account of the state of her health, she has not been forced to put on the 
srison dress, nor to join in the labour imposed on the prisoners in general, She 
ioe a separate cell in the east tower. At first, she used to walk in the evenings 
on the platform, in order to take the air; but being annoyed by the gaze of 
numerous persons, principally students, who were constantly ievelling their 
spygiasses at her, she very seon renounced this indulgence. Md?ile. Collard, » 
young aod pious relation of Madame Laffarge, bas obtained permiasiun to be 
constantly with her, and will sleep in her cell, She has been allowed to choose 
her own confessor, from amongst several priests whose names were given to 
her, The ecclesiastic who accepted this office is one of those who, afier a 
mature perusal of her trial, has not been able to make up his mind to a belief 
of her guilt, which she stenuously continues to deny. She is very pious, is al- 
ways clothed in black, and passes her tune in reading, writing, and prayer. — 
At four o'clock every te morning she goes into the chapel of the prison 
to hear mass performed by a priest from the town, She has composed a long 
prayer, suited to her unhappy state. It is full of piety and op exe but as 
serting her innocence, and declaring herself to be the victim of calumny,” 


Decrease in the Consumption of Wines.— We fear that, independent of 
the consequences of the long-protrected negociations, the consamption of wine 
has suffered from the depression which has affected all articles of luxury, The 
deficiency of Port alone, last year, is no lees than 1,031,637 gallons, and 
312,816/. of revenue. Unfortunately, wine merchan's are not the only suffer- 
ers, nor can the effects be regarded as merely temporary, a8 will undoubtedly 
be experienced both by ourselves and by the Portuguese, who appear to forget 
that, until the beginning of the last centary, French wines constituted, as now 
in the north of Europe, almost the whole consumption ; but we cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that, while we are demsnding of Portugal the adm esion 
of out manufactures at come 30 or 40 per cont., the rate of duty we offer her 
in return cannot be estimated at less than 150 per cent. on the cost of ber 
wines, nor less than 600 per cent. on her brandy. Although the use of wine 
is permitted to very few in Eoglend, it is prodoced in the south of Europe in 
unlimited quantities, and there, as well as in places like Hamborgh, where the 
duty is low, is not considered a /uzury more than tea or coffee; and all are 
aware of the great increased consumption and revenue occasioned by the re- 
duction of duties upon these articles, placing them in the reach of the — 
inhabitants. It hes been officially stated, that the reduction of duty on Porto- 
guese wine will be followed by similar reductions on those of other countries ; 
bot if these ere to be delayed until treaties of reciprocity are settled, the ¢on- 
fusion of frands in business snd egainst the revenue which will invariably fol- 
low are incalealable.” 

Puscyism in London. —At the consecration of St. Paul's church, Wiltov- 
place, which took piace on the 30th ult., an incident oceurred which excited 
very general remark. A few minutes previously to the commencement of the 
services of the day, and just before the bishop of London entered the church, 
in which a congregation of at least 2000 persons had assembled, the Rev. Mr. 
Beavfort and an another walked up to the altar in their whive robes 





and round hats, upon whi the Dean of Carlisle ordered them to take off thew 
hate. “ Who are you!” was the response. “I am the Rector of the 

said the Dean. Upon this they explained that Dr. Hook had ordered the hate 
to be kept on, but, out of courtesy to him they would take off their hate, and 





they did s0 accordingly. 
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TOM BURKE “ OF OURS.” 
(Continued.) 

The salons were now crowded—ministers of state, embassadors, general 
officers, in their splendid ueiforms, filled the apartments—in which the din of 
conversation and the sounds of laughter mingled, Yet, through the air of 
gaiety which reigned throughout—the tone off light and flippant smartness 
which prevailed—I thought | could mark here and there, among some of the 
ministers, an appearance of excitement, and a look of pre-occupation, little in 
unison with the easy intimacy which all d to p I looked on every 
side for the first consul himself, but he was nowhere to be seen. Monsieur 
Talleyrand, however, remained—I jrecognized him by his soft and measured 
accent, as he sat beside Madame Bonaparte, and was relating some story in @ 
low veice at which she seemed greatly amused. I could not help wondering at 
the lively and animated character of features, beneath which were concealed 
the dark secrets of state affairs, the tangled mysteries of political wirigue. To 
look on him, you would have said—there sits one, whose easy life is settled, 
uoruffied by this world’s chances. Not so the tall and swarthy man, whose 
dark mustache hangs far below his cbin, and who leans on the chimney piece 
yonder ; the strong veins of his forebead are swollen and knitted, aud bis deep 
voice seems to tremble with strong emotion as he speaks. 

* Pray, Monsieur, who is that officer yonder!’ sad I, to a gentleman beside 
me, and whose shoulder wae half turned away. 

* That,” said he, raising bis glass—' that is Savary, the minister of police 
And, pardon, you are Mr. Burke—is't not so!’ 

I started as he pronounced my name, and looking fixedly at him, recognized 
the antagonist with whom I was to measure swords the next moruing in tie 
Bois de Boulogne. I colored at the awkwardness of my situation, bat he, 
with more ease and self-possession, resuined : 

* Moosivur, this is to me, at least, a very fortunate meeting. I have called 
twice, in the hope of seeing you this evening—and aim overjoyed now to find 
you here. 1 behaved very ill to you this morning—I feel it now—I almost felt 
it at the time. If you will accept my apo'ogy for what has occurred, I make it 
most freely. My character is in no need of an affair to make me known as a 
man of courage —yours there can be no doubt of. May I hope you agree with 
me? I see you hesitate—perhaps | anticipate the reason—you do not know 
how far you can, or ought to receive such an amende.’ | nodded, and he con- 
tinved—* Well, I am rather a practised person in these matters, and I can 
safely say, you may.’ , 

* Be it #0, then,’ said I, taking the hand he proffered, and shaking it warmly 
—* I am too young in the world to be my own guide, and J feel you would not 
deceive me’ 

A gratified look, and a renewed pressure of the hand, replied to my speech, 

‘ One favor more—you musn’t refuse me. Let us sup together—my caleche 
is below—people are already taking their leave here—and if you have no parti- 
cular reason for remaining’— 

* None—I know of no one.’ 

* Allona, then,’ said he gayly, taking my arm—and I soon found myself de- 
reending the marble stairs, beside the man I expected to stand opposed to in a 
deadly conflict in a few hours. 
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CHANTER XXV.—THE SUPPER AT“! BEAUVILLIERS.’ 

* Where to '’ asked the coachman, as we entered the caleche. 

* Beauvilliers,’ said the marquis, throwing himself back in his seat, and re- 
maing for some minutes silent. At last, as if suddenly recollecting that we 
were strangers to each other, he said—* You know Beauvilliers, of course.’ 

* No,’ replied J, with hesitation; ‘I really have not any acquarntance.’ 

* Parbleu!’ said he, laughing, * you ought at least to have his friendship. He 
is the most celebrated restaurateur in this or any other age ; no one has carried 
the great art of the cuisine to a higher perfection, and his cellars are unequalled 
in Paris—but you shall pronounce for yourself.’ 

‘Unhappily my judgment is of little value. Do vou forget that the diet roll 
of the Polytechnique is a bad school for gastronomy !" 

‘ But a glorious preparation for it,’ interrupted he. ‘ How delightful must 
be the enjoyment to the unsophisticated palate of those first impressions which 
a “carpe ala chambord,” a “ phasant truffe,” a dish of “ ortalons ala proven- 
cale” inspire ; but here we are. Oar party is a small one—an old prefet of 
the svuth, an abbe, a secretary of the Russian embassy, and ourselves.’ This 
information he gave me as we mounted a narrow winding stair, dimly lighted 
by asingle lamp. On reaching the landing, however, a waiter stood in readi- 
ness to usher us into a small apartment decorated with all the luxury of gold 
and plate glass, so profusely employed in the interior of all cafés. The guests 
already mentioned were there, and evidently awaiting our arrival with no smail 
impatience. 

* As asual, Alfred,’ said the old man, whom I guessed to be the prefet-—* as 
usval—an hour behind your appointment.’ 

* Forgive him, monsieur,’ said the abbe, with a simper. ‘The fascinations 
of a court ; 

The grimace the old man made at this last word threw the whole party into 
a roar of laughter, which only ceased by the marquis presenting me in all form 
to each of his friends. 

* A table, a table, for heaven's sake,’ cried the prefet, ringing the bell and 
bustling about the room with a fidgety impatience. 

This was, however, uuheeded ; for in less than five minutes the supper made 
its appearance, and we took our places at the board. 

The encomiums pronounced as each dish came and went, satisfied me that the 
feast was unexceptonable. As for myself, I eat away, only conscious that | 
had never been so regaled before, and wondering within me how far ingenuity 
had been exercised to produce the endless variety that appeared at table. The 
wine, too, circulated freely ; and champagne, Bordeax, and Chamberton, fol- 
lowed each other in succession, as the different marks indicated their peculiar 
vintage. !nthe conversation | cvuld take no part ; it was entirely gastronom- 
ic ; and no man ever existed more ignorant of the seasons that promised well 
for truffles, or the state of the atmosphere that threatened acidity to the vines. 

* Well, Alfred,’ said the prefet, when the dessert made its appearance, and 
the time for concluding the gourmand dissertation seemed arrived. 

* Well, and what news from the Tuileries "’ 

* Nothing—absolutely nothing,’ said he, carelessly. ‘The same people ; the 
same topics; the eternal game of tric trac with old Madame d’Angerton ; De- 
non tormenting some new victim with a mummy of a map of Egypt ; Madame 
Lefevbre relating camp anecdotes ——’ 

‘Ah, she is delightful,’ interrapted the prefet. 

*So thinks your chief at least, Askoff,’ said Beauvis, turning to the Russian. 
* He sat on the sofa beside her for a good hour and a half.’ 

* Who sat near him on the other sie M slyly asked the other. 

*On the other side. | forget—no, I remember it was Monsieur de Talley- 
rand and Madame Bonaparte ; and now [ think of it, he must have overheard 
what they said.’ 

* True then that Bonaparte insulted the English ambassador at the reception, 
for Askoff has heard it as he left the Rue St. Honore.’ 

* Perfectly true. The scene was a most outrageous one ; and Lord Whit- 
worth retired, declaring to ‘T'alleyrand—at least so they say—that without an 
apology being made, he would abstain from any future visits at the Tuile- 
ries ’ 








* But what is to come of it? tell me that; what is to be the result?’ 
‘ Pardieu ! [know not. A reconciliation to-morrow ; an article in the Mo 
niteur ; a dinner at the court; and then another rupture and another article.’ 
‘Or a war,’ said the Russian, looking cautiously about to see if his opinion 
met any advocacy. 
* What say you to that, mon ami?’ said Beauvais, turning to me. ‘ Glad 
enough, | suppose you'll be to win your epaulettes 2s colonel '’ 
* That, too, is on the cards,’ said the abbe, sipping his glass quietly ; ‘ one 
can credit any'hing these times.’ 
* Even the Caholic religion, abbe.’ said Beauvais, laughing. 
* Orthe Restoration,’ replied the abbe, with a half-malicious look at the 
prefet, which seemed greatly to amuse the receiver.’ 
* Or the Restoration!’ repeated the prefet solemnly after him—‘or the resto- 
ration,’ and then filling bis glass to the brim, he drained it to the bottom. 
‘It isa hussar corps you are appointed to,’ said Beauvais, hastily turning 
toward me, as if anxious to engage my attention. 
* Yes; the Auiséme,’ said |: * do you know them "’ 
* No; I have few acquaintances in the army.” 
* His father, sir,’ said the prefet, with a voice of considerable emphasis, ‘ was 
an old garde du corps in those times when the sword was only worn by gentle- 


* So much the worse for the army,’ whispered the abbe in an under tone, that 
was sufficiently audible to the rest to cause an outbreak of laughter. 

* And,’ continued the prefet, undisturbed by the interruption, ‘ birth had its 
privileges.’ 

* Among the rest, that of being first beheaded,’ murmured the inexorable 


* Were truffles dear before the Revolution, prefet '’ said Beauuvais, with a 
half-impertinent air of simplicity. 

* No, sir; nothing was dear save the king's favor.’ 

‘ or ee <r 4 had for paying for,’ quoth the abbe. 

‘ oniteur 0 this evening, Ss said the waiter, entering with 
peed = gpa publication had delayed some two boais bapent the 








‘ Ab, let us see what have we here,’ said Beavais, opening the journal 


ern eee 

* « General Espinasse 1s appointed to the command of the fourth corps, sta- 
tioned at Lille, and Major-General Las:.es to the fortress of Montreil, vacant 

" No matter—here it is. “ Does the English government su 

that France is one of the Indian possessions, without the means to declare her 
wrongs, nor the er to avenge them! cau they believe that rights ere not 
reciprocal, and that the observance of one contracting party involves nothing on 
the of the other?” ’ 

* There, there, Beuvais ; don’t worry us with that tiresome nonsense.’ 

‘“ Or,” continued the marquis, still reading aloud, ‘* do they presume to 
say, that we shall issue no commercial instructions to our agents abroad, lest 
english susceptibility should be wounded by any prospect of increased advan- 
tages to our trade.”’’ 

* Our trade!’ echoed the préfet, with a most contemptuous intonation on 
the word. 

‘Ah! for those good old times, when there was none !" said the abbe, with 
such a semblance of honest sincerity as drew an approving smile from the od 
man. 

‘Hear this, prefet,’ said Beauvais: ‘From the time uf Colbert to the 
present’—what think you? the allusion right royal, is it not ’—‘ From the 
times of Colbert our negotiations have been always contracted im this 
manner.”’’ 

‘Sir, L beseech you read no more of that intolerable nonsense’ 

‘ And here,’ continued the marquis, ‘ follows a special invocation of the bene- 
diction of heaven on the just efforts which France is called on to make, to 
repress the insolent aggression of Eogland—abbe, this concerns you.’ 

* Of course,’ said he, meekly, ‘1 am quite prepared to praysfor the party in 
power : if heaven but leaves them there, I must conclude they deserve it.’ 

A doubtful look, as if he but half understood him, was the only reply the 
old prefet made to this speech ; at which the laughter of the others could no 
longer be repressed, and burst forth most heartily. 

* But let us read on. Whose style is this, think you! ‘ France possessed 
within her dominion every nation from the North-sea to the Adriatic, and how 
did she employ her power! in restoring Batavia self-government, in giving 
liberty to Switzerland, and in ceding Venice to Austria, while the troops at 
the very gates of Vienna are halted and repass the Rhine once more. Are 
these the evidences of ambition—are these the signs of that overweening lust 
of territory with which England dares to reproach us! Ah! if such passions 
cepraiies, what easier than to have indulged them? Was not Italy her own! 

ere not Batavia, Switzerland, Portugal, all hers? But no, peace was the 
desire of the nation—peace at any cost. The colony of St. Domingo, that 
immense territory, was not conceived a sacrifice too great to secure such a 
blessing.”’’ 

‘Par Dieu! Beauvais, I can hear it no longer.” 

‘ You must let me give you the reverse of the medal. Hear now what Eng- 
land has done.’ 

* He writes well, at least for the taste of newspaper readers,’ said the abbe. 
musingly ; ‘ but still he only understands the pen as he does the sword; it 
must be a weapon of attack.’ 

* Who is the writer, then ?’ said I, in a half whisper. 

‘Who!—can you doubt it!—Buonaparte himself. What other man in 
France would venture to pronounce so authoratively on the prospect and iuten- 
tions of the nation.’ 

‘Or, who,’ said the abbe, in his dry manner, ‘could speak with such accu- 
racy of the * Iilustious and Magnanimous” that rules her destinies.’ 

“It is growing late,” said the prefet, with the air of one who took no pleasure 
in the conversation, ‘and I start for Rouen to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ Come, come, prefet, one bumper before we part,’ said Beauvais; ‘some- 
thing has put you out of temper this evening; yet I think I know a toast can 
restore you to good humour again.’ 

The old man lifted his hand with a gesture of caution, while he suddenly 
directed a look toward me. 

‘No, No; don’t be afraid,’ said Beauvais, laughing; ‘I think you'll acquit 
me of any rashness : fill up, then, and here let us drink one present in the old 
palace uf the Tuileries who can bring us back in memory to the most glorious 
days of our country.’ 

* Pardieu! that must be the first consul, | suppose,’ whispered the abbe to 
the prefet, who dashed his glass with such violence on the table as to smash 
it in a hundred pieces. 

‘ See what comes of impatience,’ cried Beauvais, laughing ; ‘and now you 
have not wherewithal to pledge my fair cousin the ‘‘ Rose of Provence.” ’ 

‘The Rose of Provence,’ said each in turn, while excited by the wine, of 
which I had drank freely, and carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, 
I re echoed the words in such a tone as drew every eye upon me. 

‘Ah! you know my cousin then,’ said Beauvais, looking at me with a strange 
“mixture of curiosity and astonishment. 

* No,’ said I, ‘ I have seen her I saw her this evening at the palace.’ 

‘Well, I must present you,’ said he, smiling good-naturedly. Before J 
could mutter my acknowledgment, the party had risen, and were taking leave 
of each other for the night. 

‘I shall see you soon again, Burke,’ said Beauvais, as he pressed my hand 
warmly ; ‘aud now, adieu.’ With that we parted; and I took my way back 
toward the Polytechnique, my mind fullof the strange incidents of this, the 
most eventful night in my quiet and monotonous existence. 











CHAPTER XXVI.—rnE “ Two visits.” 


Amp all the stirring duties of the next day—amid all the excitement of a new position, 
my mind recurred continually to the events of the previous twenty-four hours. Now dwell- 
ing on the soiree at the palace—the unaccustomed splendor, the rank, the beauty I had wit- 
nessed ; now on that eventful moment I spent behind the screen; then on my strange ren- 
contre with my antagonist, and that still stranger supper that followed it. 

It was notindeed without certain misgivings which I could neither aceount for ner dismiss 
from my mind, that I reflected on the character and conversation of my new associates. 

The tone of levity in which they dared to speak of him whose name was to me Something 
bordering on idolatry —the liberty with which they ventured to canvass his measures, even to 
ridiculing them, Were so many puzzles to my mind, and I half reproached myself for having 
tamely listened to language which now, as i thought over it, seemed to demand my notice, 
Totally ignorant of all political intrigue—unconscious that any pariy did or could exist in 
France, save that of the first consul himself, I could find no solution to the enigma, and at 
last began to think that I had been exaggerating to myself the words I had heard, and per- 
mitting my ignorance to weigh with me, when with more knowledge, I should have seen 
nothing reprehensible ; and if the spirit in which they discussed the acts of Bonaparte differed 
from what I had had been accustomed to, might it not rather proceed from my own want of 
acquaintance with the habitudes of society than any deficiency in attachment on their sides. 
The prefet was, of course, as an officer of the government, no mean judge of what became him 
—the abbe, too, as a man of education and in holy orders, was equally unlikely to express un- 
becoming opinions ; the Russian scarcely spoke at all ; and as for Beauvais, his careless and 
headlong impetuosity made me feel easy on his score ; and so I reasoned myself into the con- 
viction that it was only the ordinary bearing and cvery-day habit of society to speak thus 
openly of one whom, in the narrower limits of our little world, was deemed something to 
worship. 

Shall Lown what then I couldscarcely have confessed to myself, that the few words Beau- 
vais spoke at parting—the avowed cousinship with her they called ‘La Rose de Provence’ 
—did much toinduce this conviction on my mind ; then his promise to present me as a pledge 
I could not possibly believe consistent with any but right loyal thoughts and honestdoctrines. 
Still | would have given anything for one friend to advise with—one faithful counsellor to 
aid me ; but again was [ alone in the world, and, save the short and not over flattering re-ep- 
tion of my colonel, 1 had neither seen nor spoken to one of my new corps. 

That evening | joined my regiment and took up my quarters in the barracks, where already 
the rumor of important political events had reached the officers ; and they stood in groups 
diseussing the chances of a war, or listening to the Montteur, which was read out by one of 
the party. Whata strange thrill it sent through me to think that I was privy to the deepest 
secret of that important step on which the peace of Europe was resting—that I had heard 
the very werdsas they fell from the lips of him on whom the destiny of millions then depend- 
ed. With what a different interpretation to me came those passages in the government 
journal which breathed of peace, and which spoke of painful sacrifices to avoid a war for 
which already his soul was thirsting ; and how, te my young heart did that passion for glory 
exalt him who could throw all intothe scale. The proud position he occupied—the mighty 
chief of a mighty nation—the adulation in which he daily lived—the gorgeous splendor of a 
court no country in Ewrope equalled: all these, and more—his future destiny—did he set 
upon the cast for the great game his manly spirit gloried in. In such thoughts as these ] liv- 
ed as in aworld of my own ; companionship | hadnone. My brotherofficers, with few excep- 
tions, had risen from the ranks, and were of that class which felt no pleasure save in the 
coarse amusements of the barrack-room, or the vulgar jests of the service. The better class 
lived studiously apart from these, and made no approac 7 to intimacy with any newly-joined 
officer with whose family and connections they were unacquainted ; and I, from my change 
of country, stood thus alone, unacknowledged and unknown. At first this isolation paioed 
and grieved me, but gradually it became less irksome ; and when at length they who had 
at first avoided and shunned my intimacy, showed themselves disposed to know me, my 
pride, which before would have been gratified by such an acknowledgment, was now wound- 
ed, and I coolly declined their advances. 

Some weeks passed in this manner, during which I never saw or heard of Beauvais, and 
at length began to feel somewhat offended at the suddenness with which he seemed to drop 
an intimavy began at his own desire ; when one evening, as I had returned to my barrack- 
room after parade, I heard a knock at my door, I rose and opened it, when, to my surprise, | 
beheld Beauvais before me ; he was much thinner than when I last saw him, and his dress 
and appearance all betokenxed far less of care and attention 

‘Are these your quarters!" said he, entering avd throwing & cautious look about. ‘Are 
you alone here € 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘perfectly.’ 

* You expect no one "” 

*Not any,’ said | again, still more surprised at the agitation of his manner, and the evident 
degree of anxiety he labored under. 

“Thank heaven,’ said he, drawing a deep sigh, as he threw himself on my little camp-bed, 
and covered his face with his hands, 

Seeing that something weighed heavily on him, | half feared to interfere with the current 
of his thoughts, and merely drew my chair and sat down beside him. 

‘I say, Burke, mon cher, have you any wine! Let me have a glass or two, for, save 
some galette, and that not the best either, I have tasted nothing these last twenty-four hours.’ 
I soon set before him the contents of my humble /arder, and in afew moments he rallied a 
good deal, and, looking up with a smile, said—‘I think you have been cultivating the edu- 
cation as gourmand since I saw yeu. That pastry is worthy our friend in the palais royale. 
Weil, how have you been since we met 
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JQRANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GAR 

ing — yer Yo of the experience of the Sapte 
Suggestions Of many of their subscribers, beg leave now to 
public in general, the most complete arrangements for pub we ro rye Fm 
Shower baths upon an improved principle, and the best boys’ swimming school that 
ever was offered to public patronage. Having established a constant and thor rt 
suceession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded —— 

The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of Castle Garde 

Bridge. Books are open for the season subscriptions, and the inspection of cit 
and strangers is respectfully solicited. jexd ie 
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R. JAMES SYME has removed bis residence to 72 W ; 
Broadway,) and may also be found at his Office 63 Bowery, ™ 
May 27 —2m. y- 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STE > 
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BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do , 


COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. d 
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The accommodations for passengers are superior. TI 

experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francie’ Futons Las a by 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information a - 
wo = _D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No.3 Wall-street. (Feb-a ’ 
THE NEW LIN& NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. _ 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month: 
Ships. Captains. | r y y ' 
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U 
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: . . allt 
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Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furni atey 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. ene On wintgres 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS. & Co., 
_ Apr. 22.—1 yr. Liverpool. 
GUITARS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 395 Broadway near Walker st. 
H. ERNST, SCHMIDT & MAUL, Guitar manufacturers, would respectfully call 
~ the vere map <— public to their establishment, No. 395 Broadway, where they 
eep consts j F an ex 3 i suits his 
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int eptiatennen es FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

TILL OTEL, which sometime since was destro v y 
“been rebuilt and suitably furnished is now ready for the sid. Me ppd 
who may visit the Falls. The rides around the country. the whirlpool, the burnin 
spring, the battle ground on Lundy’s Lane, &c., render a trip to this delightful spot po 
of the most agreeable and interesting recreations imaginable The agitations of the 
atmosphere from the effects of the great Cataract keeps the air cool in the warmest 
days—and no small inducement is held out by the absence of agues and musquitoes 
The present proprietor will spare no pains to render the Pavillion a truly desirable 
residence, the superiority of which situation 1s universally admitted. In consideration 
of the times seven dollars we week only will be charged,—-the rail-cars from Queens- 
1 ont » a ~igaae Stop at the house in passing— private parlours can be had if desired. 
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‘ NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th d 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : “ etna Dem Tieets on 
Ships. Masters. Days of | from New-]Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 








Argo, \C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. §/April 24, Aug. 24 

Francoisler, (Ainsworth, . “. 1,» , 3, “* 16 May 1, font _ . 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “ 94, © 94, “op Ble ga’ g 
Emerald, |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. st] ‘* 24, * 4, «© 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, “ I6une 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
VilledeLyon, |C. Stoddard, *, Ba. Bae. a 8, “ 8, “ 8 
Albany, |Watson, May _ §&, Sept. 8, Jam. 8] ‘“* 24, 94, «© 9 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt] ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘ 16/July 1, Nov. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, “an * 8, “SH * 8, “ s « 8 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,jJJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. S| ‘* 24, * 4, « 9% 
Sully, WCThompson}] “* 16, “ 16, ‘* 16/Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W.W. Pell, re. Oh, SO Su. Sn R im § 


These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERKFOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut, James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 
From New York for Liverpool From Liverpool for New York. 





BRON bn, « tone so canccests SRY 80 GRID threcccsdvecsbvccodtace June 17 

TRB Cac ces cnctaddccsves Te earn Aug. 5 

py ares Oct. 19 Saturday ..........cccccooescne Sept. 23 
Fare from New York........-.-. One hundred dollars, and ¢5 Steward’: Fee. 


Fare to New York Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Ste ward's Fee. 
Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas- 
sage money, Will secure the best accommodation uuengaged. 


or yey or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a j3t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 


OUNTRY SEAT AND FARM FOR SALE, called the Hermitage, in the town of Wilna 

county of Jefferson State of New York, containing about 550 acres, of which 100 acres 
are under good improvement and the rest beautifully timbered, Containing a large Sugar Bush. 
There is a good and handsome sione Mansion-house with a handsome Green house, with all 
requisite and convenient out-buildings, the whole surrounded with good vegetable gardens and 
pleasure grounds. The house is beactifully situated a few rods from the Black river, which is 
there crossed by bridge on a road leading to the Post-road and Post Office, [at the village of the 
Great Bend) 12 miles from Watertown, the County Town; 5 from the flourishing village of 
Carthage, the present termination of the Black River Canal. The property is bounded for @ 
great distance on the Black River, and opposite the Mansion extends across the river, so a8 to 
command most extensive and valuable Water Falls, offering thus in ite varied and well ba- 
lanced advantages an agreeable retiremem for the gentleman of property, a valuable farm for 
the agriculturist or a spot well adapted to the building of a village and the industry of the mil- 
Jer and the manufacturer. It will be sold very cheap. Apply at Carthage to P. 8. Stewart, 


Esq.. or in New York to 
THOMAS L. OGDEN, Esq.. corner of Wall and New streets. 
June 10—4t. 
(PRANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subseriber to the ele- 
gant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however well fur 
nished, can be called complete, and which are dered by petent judges, to be the mos 
effective ornaments that cao possibly be introduced 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years. so tha! 
experience now proves the fact of their durability; and that public opinion is decided! 
in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing demand fo 

















them. 

The ecllection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the rec 
Tronsparent Washable Window Shades ; and those articles are warranted to wash well an 
easly, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with mountings compet, 
vary from $7 per pair upwards. . 

itis to remark tha tall shades made at this establishment have the subscribes 
name attached to them. ; GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street N.Y. 

N. B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. ° May 19-tf 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








kmpevial Parliantent. 
House of Commons, June 13. 
SCOTCH CHURCH.—LORD ABERDEEN’S NEW BILL. 

Lord ABERDEEN, in moving the second reading of his bill ** to remove 
Doubis sespecting the Acmussion of Ministers to Benetces in Scotland,” shortly 
declared the one great principle upon which he thought all legislation on this 

byect cught to proceed :— s 
~ a to } at a that I consider it a fundamental principle of the Church 
of Scotiand, that no man shall be mtruded on @ congregation against the will 
of the people to whom he was appointed. But although, my jords, I admit 


tery isto judge; and, therefore, whether ‘he ob!ections are made by many or 
by few, the functions of the presbytery are the same, and the protection to the 
presentee is in my opinion sufficient. The next clause provides that, if the 
presbytery are of opinion that the objections are not truly founded, they shall 
repel the same, and, subjeci to appeal, shall proceed to examine and admit the 
presentee. My lords, | have thought it right in the following clause, notwith- 
standing the judgment pronounced by this House, and now complied with by 
the General Assembly, to abolish the veto. I found in my communications 
with the reverend gentlemen that it was a great object, in some form or other 
indirectly tu establish the veto; and I think that. in order to prevent and obvi 
ate all doubt and ditficulty and danger, it will be better to introduce this clause, 
declaring that 1 shall not be lawful tor any presbytery or other ecclesia-tical 
court to reject any presentee upou the ground of any mere dissent or dis ike 
expressed by any part of the congregation of the parish io which he 
is presented, and which dis-ent or dislike shail not be founded upon 
obj: c'lons or reasons» to be fully cognosced, judged of, and de 
termin:d in the manner aforesaid by the presbytery or other ecclesiastical court 
The appeal, of course, in such cases, can only be to the superiour church courts 
In judging of the qualifications of a presentee, the church alone can decide, 
and it must be to the superiour church courts exclusively that an appeal can ie, 
provided only that the presbytery acts within its competency as a judicatory 





ove fourth of the whole number. I think about 200 unendowed but ordained 
ministers have also joined them, making altogether 440 or 450 o dained minis- 
ters, including parochial and unendowed ministers, being more than one third 
of the whole church of Scotland, certainly a large and alarming proportion. 
Nevertheless, I do not consider this secession will be attended with such fatal 
consequences as some apprehend from it. I trust thet the renewed exertion, 
the wmcreased zeal and devotion of the ministers of the Established Church, 
which are now doubly necessary, will fill the void. Tiat there will be a dimi- 
nution of the Presbyterian religion in Scotland I have not the slightest eppre- 
bension, for those who have seceded are zealous Presbyterians and those who 
remain will be incited to exercise their ministera. functions with greater assid- 


Mr. WIL.L!AMS again opposed the motion— 

He contended that there was no precedent in which » Princess formi 
such an alliance bad received a farthins of the public money. The Duke >| 
Cembndge receives a pension of 27,000/. a year; be is Colonel of two 
ments, each with two battalions ; durnng the many years that he was Viceroy 
of Hanover he had peculiar opportuniies of realizing money; and, in fact, 
report did say that the Duke had amassed « large private fortune. 

Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS observed, that if the Crown had retained the 
patrimomal revenve which that patriovic Monarch George the Third bad 
given up to Parliament, the Crown would not have needed to come to Par- 
lament for grants for the Royal Family. From one of the two regiments 








six months. 

The debate that followed principally turned on the point whether it was a 
proper principle to give to the presbytery the right of determining on the jus- 
tice of objections. 

Lords BROUGHAM and COTTENHAM urged that if this power were 
given to the presbytery, the dispute which had agitated the church would very 
soon be revived, as it would be impossible to guard against the presbytery 
abusing this power, and rejectiug a preseutee on frivolous pretences. Such 
was not the existing law ; if it had been, the decisions in the Auchterarder case 
would have been different from what they were. To this the Lord CHAN- 
CELLOR replied :— 

That under the clauses the presbyteries were limited to the consideration of 
objections respecting the ministerial gifts and qualities of the presentee, that 
they were obliged to state in writing any objections to him entertained upon 
any other grounds, and that at any time the civil courts could interfere and 
atrest en excess of authority. This was the main objection to the bill, and he 
trusted that after his explanation, which their lordships could in a mument un- 
derstand, that objection would entirely vanish 

The opposition of Lord Campbell to the measure wes on technical grounds 
He contended that the bill was a declaratory one, for that its enactments were 
not at present the law which prevailed on the subject 





this, avd, indeed, i could not do otherwise—for this principle is the prinerple of | uity, and in a still more exemplary manner; so that I do not in the least ex- | mentioned by Mr Williams the Duke of Cambrdge receives no emoluments. 
every Calvinistic chuich ia Europe—nevertheless, I do not hesitate two interpret | pect a dimination of the wfluence of religion on the great body of the people. Lord JOHN RUSSELL having observed, that when Prince Albert's 
that principle according to the dictates of reason and of common sense. | do | But this secession brings with it one consolation connected with that secession | Vision was proposed Ministers postponed the discussion in accordance with the 
no! regard it as a point to be construed according to the mere wili—the arbi. | —namely, that it wae inevitable. It is quite impossible for any man to doubt | wish of the opposition, Mr. Hume moved that the Chairman do report pro- 
trary and capricious will, of the people, but rather as a matter capable of being | that the cause of the present secession has ceased to be a question of intrusion | gress. But Sir Kobert Peel contended, that the debate, having once beon begun, 
explained and judged of. This I beieve to be the way m which the principle | or non-intrusion. | think the bill on your lordships’ table will satisfy you that it | should be brought to a close; and Lord John Russell acquiesced in that argu- 
is mterpreted in every church in Europe, and that this is the true mterpretation | Contains no provision which any reasonable man can object to. But the claim | Ment. Lord Howick and Mr. Hawes supported Mr. Hume; and Sir Robert 
I have no doubt. I hold in my hand a book (Sir W. Hamuilten’s, as we under- | asserted of spiritual independence is one which is utterly inadmissible by any Peel, desiring unanimity in a matter allecting the Royal Family, as ented 
stood,) which, though siall in bulk, exhibits much learning and research, in | country or Government which recognizes an established church. The true | defer the discussion till Wednesday. 
which it is proved that this is the principle on which the law is fuunded. J, in | spiritual independence of the church nobody questioned ; it was recognized by The Commitice was resumed on Wednesday ; when Mr. HUME opposed 
this house, have declared over and over agato, that this was the interpretation | ali persons and all tribunals, and no one endeavoured to dimiwish the recogni. | the motion with an amendment— 
of Calvin himse!f—that it was the interpretation of Knox and the fathers of the | Lion of that spiritual independence But they claim to decide what is spiritoal He deprecated the supposition that he intended anv reflection on the Queen 
chureh, and that it has been the interpretation of tue church of Scotland and | and what is eivil The church admitted that it had no control over civil mat | or the Duke of Sussex, but he strongly objected to the Queen's advisers. In 
ef her Assembly ; but the author of this work has proved that such was the | ters, which it abandoned to the state and the civil authorities; but it claimed 1777, in the debates on the grants to the Dukes of Gloucester and Cambrid 
prectice in the church at Geneva, in the church of Holland, in the English | to decide for itself what was civil and what was ecclesiastical, which gave to| Mr, Fox said, “ It had always been the policy of this country to make a suita’ le 
church established by the Parliament in 1645, and in the French Celvinistic | the church a domination which it is impossible for any state to permit. provision for the different branches of the Royal Family: it rendered them 
church, ~~ being in the = ej A — ) dhev As to the future course of the seceders, he was satisfied they must become a | independant of Ministers, and bound them by interest and sentiments to 
overned by a different principle, and the result of his inquisies and o voluntary church ; and he greatly feared that they would not long retain the | serve that constitution under which they enjoyed such pre-eminent and soli 
fe declares to be, that the departure from that principle is based on the most | moderate and religious pa manifested by one “of their most distinguished | advantages. That was Mr. Hume's nsinsieie ' but i gave no werrant ne 
signal and m«lancholy perversion of truth in the whole series of religious con- | Jeaders .-— such grants as that now proposed. Did Minieters mean to ask liberal main- 
troversies. Having thus defended the principle, I think it unnecessary to dwell The fact fe thet they mest becoine 0 volustery cbereh. An emineht poretn tenance for each of the Princes of the Royal Family! Was the Princess M 
; longer upon this point, because, as most noble aor vig the matter has been}; charch, who presided over the meetings (Dr. Chalmers.) pressed them | *° be provided for! Prince George of Cambridge! = If #0, why not their 
: finally decided by the judgment of your lordships’ house. to adbere to the establishment principle, and to reject the notion of being a children and grandchildren! A limit should be fixed, and the \wmit should be, 
At some length he contended that the presbytery were bound to act upon voluntary church, and I hope that they will retain the charitable and mild tone that support should be given only to those that stood nearest in succession to 
this principle—to receive obyectious urged to 4 minister, and to judge and de- | which pervaded the speech of that distinguished person, though I fear that, as the Throne. If Government were prepared to adopt that limit, let them 
cide whetber they were or were not weil founded. ‘Then having explained the |. yojuntary church, they are likely to display more bitterness and rancour than bring in a bill to declare that the children of the Dake of Cambridge and the 
principle of his measure, the noble lord proceeded to give its devails — is consistent with the good of religion, But I observe that one of their princi- Duke of Sussex were entitled to grants of the kind. 
The bill provides that when a presentee shall be appointed he is to preach in | pal leaders and their chief legal adviser mooted the question, and declared that The Seanes Accounts of thie year montion the payment of 2,000. a yoar 
| the parish church, and that notice shall be given that, if any one or more male | Parliament had never dared to treat Irelend as it had treated Scotland, and hs the I rince of Mecklenburg. He found that the grant ye made by the 
parishioners of full age have any objection of any kind to the person so present- | suggested whether it would not be proper to get up an agitation for the repeal Ape Parliament, in the thirty-eighth year of George the Third, in detisnee 
ed, or any reuson agaiut his settlement in that parish, or against his gilts and | of the Scottish union; and one of the chief and most active of these religious ed an act passed by the Briush Parliament in 1793 declaring that no new 
y qualities for the cure of the parsh, and which do nut infer matter of charge leaders (not the distinguished person | before referred to) declared his delibe. | P* uses werne be granted in Ireland until ‘he Pension-list should be reduced 
e against the presentee, the presbytery are ready to receive such objections and | rate opinion, that all communication should be avoided with members of the = 0001, Every 2.0001 had been paid in borrowed money, at 5 per cent, so 
y reasons in writing, which shall be withou: delay fully considered and disposed | Established Church of Scotland. This was proposed by a late member of the eat in the forty-five years for which the grant had been enjoyed, it had cont 
- of by the presbytery, by whom they are to be cognosced aud determined on | Established Chorch, a church which he had left only 24 hours before, not from ae country 335,000!, The act was passer! by the Irwh Parliament to enable 
judicially. 1 know it may be objected by some, and particularly by a noble | any odious or reprehensible doctrine entertained by it, not from any attempt at | “°°FR® the 1 hird to grant an annuity to the Prince of Mecklenburg, “ vephow 
. friend of mine in another place, who takes a great interest in this question, and | persecution, but because he was not able to prevail upon the Legislature to vio- to the Queen,” which implied, of course, that all who stand in & nearer rela- 
possesses a great knowledge of the subject, that the objections of “one or | late the law of the country, and adopt a strange impracticable notion of inde |“ % the Throne than that of nephew to a Queen Consort may expect such 
5 more” were to be admitted. But the presbytery are to judge ; for, if the ob | pendence mconsistent with any establishment. I lament to see these indica- grants. Now the Princess Augusta might live forty-five years after the com- 
5 jection be a good one, what signifies whether it come from one or two, or frow | tions of a violent and bitter spirit against the establishment, and I hope that mencement of the pension ; and if #0, the cost to the country of paying 3,0001. 
5 100 or 200! ‘The objection is the same, and the péesbytery are to deal with | reflection upon the conduct of their leaders may produce some effect upon the | '™ borrowed money, at 5 per cent, would be 500,000], (Cries of “ OL!” and 
, the objection on its own merits, and not in respect to the quarter whence it | deluded men whom they have led into their present situation. At all events laughter) He challenged the House to take the evidence of Mr. Piniaison on 
“ comes or the party who put it forth. But 1 do not deny that numbers are a | the great object of the Legislature and of the Government ought to be, to the subject, by means of « return showing the cost of the pension. (Mr. Home 
a very important element in some objections, not as to the life, lierature, and | tranquillize those who still remain faithful to the principle of an establishment ; was frequently iterrupted, especially by per g Aya: | persons at the bar; and 
doctrine of the presentee, because take the case of a person presented to a] and to five that satisfaction to the clergy and people which is avxivusly ex here he protested against it, attributing it to “a new class grown up in that 
r large pari-h and a large church, who had a feeble voice ; ii ove or two parsh- | pected by the country. With these observations, my lords, 1 move the second House, called ‘Young England,’ known, not by their white waistcoats and 
:, joners were to come to the presbytery and say, ‘* we cannot hear the preacher,” | reeding of this bill. white neckeloths alone, but by other characteristics") (Loud laughter ) 
[. the presbytery might reply, ‘* perhaps you are deaf, or do not pay attention.” Earl ROSENBERRY, in stating his grounds of objection to the bill, drew The House had refused to repeal the mischievous coal-duties, because it 
But if helf the parish should make the same complaint, numbers would add | 4, alarming picture of the evils that wouldbe entailed on Scotland by the could not spare 88,000/, from the revenue ; & sum which would soon be made 
materially to the weight of such an objection; and so with many others, and | secession :—— op by taking the Doke of Cambridge's allowance, the proposed grant, and the 
all these objections are thus taken out of the limited and technical sense as- Se comer dhanans ienadieciitities aaa i ee | sonatas like. It was easy to squander other poomes money; but would members put 
— signed to the term by my noble friend So as to an objection, which will not The maleske.ef sie lordeh - Hop ate - at ha a ane wi a or their hands in their own pockets and pay it! By the act to regulate the Pen- 
t. probably be uncommon—namely, that a particular preacher failed to edify ; a fealine which 8 " 7 o vee Tey ape a Whe 8 aie s10n-1 st, it was enacted that every person should make a statement, in wr ting, 
i that of itself would be no ovjection at ail, and would deserve no attention ; chole landed ~e * om P Pl allied In ree tt ou \ “4 su 7: ‘i ‘ at =n r of the amount of his income at the time he dem anded the pension ; such a de- 
: but if it wae to be alleged by the great body of the parishioners, consisting ol seceded re ‘hn claah rs This, Late prbienyfianty Cigale erin: oa pce me o oes I Teas ie be bet HP ctgements. A aged foveal = 
well dispo-ed persons, and was confirmed by the experience and knowledge ol evileof a much mese dangerous kind How Ske Alla cae tence Pt nee , & — w * oa = lu + san } es popes = . yes _ 
s b ' ’ v1, e ; , tly, exclusive of payments for parks, palaces, and va oth ypin oy- 
st me aa a y, it would ’ be . hr ee re cag ‘aa >| hlled? Tnose from whom they weret to draw uorder to fill them were more alty, amount 0 700 Ov0L A. 1937 the Civil List Com ordinate hs 
1e end woul aod receive it. af é tae eo es moet te sabe 5 : vo deeply imbued with the feeling which prevailed, than the seceders themselves. | reductions to the amount of 12,000/, ; but they had not been made Mr. Hume 
ong i: ¥ e ic” ~ eae "We ahi rr Ai y whl h tas . Mele It mrs to be feared that instead of Scatland being what she had been for years | recommended reductions in the numbers of Lords aod Grooms in waiting on the 
‘a all b : ve teed os ; oe ; ee wae po Meese oo tite title pesto sateen past—a mogel of msral conduct and peaceable behaviour, every parish would | Queen, and Maids of Honour; and he concluded by moving, * That, in the 
on eich, part henchae cad eouaai al the rte the ne ares aa pr pen ripe be filled with rival chapals; the seceded church preaching against the estab opinion of this Committee, the ample allowance enjoyed out of the public rev- 
pen eat are preferred, and if the resentee hall be foiand not qualitied or lished church ; and they would have, not Catholic against Paotestant, as in Ire- enue—enjoyed so long by hie Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge—should 
. suitable for tat paasteuiar parish the presbytery or court shall pronounce to rae Ee : — meoyrs mem mete ae ae ane. ere gore have enabled him to make provision for his children ; and that it is neither wise 
-_ ate  Wideadaes sais ‘ by aillerence Detween religious bodies agreeing together in a (certain degree, | nor just, in the present destitute state of the country, and in the deplorable state 
Oe aad Saoro. soar pe ved gone Bh ne weer jadgme . but differing on one point. of the labourin wt md expecially, to propose to this House any qt for a dow- 
5 the neceesity of specifying the Pie on chioh the FF neon is founded, and He thought the Legislature onght to have passed a modified Veto Act, which | ry to ber Koyal Highness the Princess Augusta Caroline.” 
ng their finding that tbe presentee 1s not qualified for a paticular parish. It is true instead of giving the power of rejection to a bare majority of the congregation, Mr. Lippect, amid interruptions which rendered him almost inaudible, op- 
: there may be possible cases of capricious adjudication. But every court may would have made it depend on a very large proportion of them. The clause | posed the amendment Sir Kooeat Ixoris quoted a return which showed, that 
st abuse its powers; and it is to be presumed that the tribunal will not abandon which gave the power of objection to one person would confer, he thought, 4 | since the Crown surrendered its revenues, the vation hav received 117,000,000/. 
PS. its duty so far as to render any further protection necessary. ‘Tbe thing is privilege likely to be abused, and to lead to much vexation and dispnte The | on account of those revenues, while the Crown had received only 69,000,000/, ; 
= barely possible, \ut it is not to be presumed. ‘The real status and condition of bill was not properly a “ declaratory act,” and as he conceived it unlikely to | aclear gain to the nation of 47.000,0001., or 616,000/. a year. If the proposed 
1s- the people is the object ; that is their whole concern and privi ege and right— effect the purpose it professad to have in view, or to ameliorate the evils which | annuity amounted to a tenth part of the sum named by Mr. Hume, Sur Kobert 
d. to make objections, if they have objections to urge. The duty of the presby- distracted the church, he would move that it be read a second time that day | would pay the difference out of bis own pocket’ Mr. F. T Banino remarked 


that Sir Robert Inglis left out of the account charges of which the Crown had 
been relieved: but still he supported the grant on the broad ground of that bar- 
gam. The same principle ought, however, to be acted on in respect to the 
reigning Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who receives an allowance from 
the country, a8 in respect tv the Duke of Cambridge —the new allowance ought 
not to begin till after his death. Colonel Woon (Urecon) defended the grant, 
on the score of the Duke of Cambridge's outlay in charity. Mr. Wann said the 
same reason would hold good for a grant tv the children of the Duke of Sussex. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL supported the original motion— 

Mr. Hume must recollect that ‘he Duke of Cambridge is a member of the 
Royal Famiy, baving an Englieh dukedom transmitted in his family, but with 
out permanent resources to support its dignity, being dependent on an ennmuity. 
The amount received by bum, no doubt, ws large; but so are demands upon it, 
which make serious deductions from it ; and the House should bear in mind the 
devotion of the ume of the Royal Family to the promotion of public objects. 
lo the question, whether such grants were to be extended to all members of 
the Royal Family, he replied, that the case was peculiar, Ministers were now 
providing for the case of a Roya! Princess who 1s the granddaughter of one 
Sovereign, the niece of two, and first cousin of the reigning Sovereige ; and 
they proposed for her an annuity of 3,0001, to take effect on the death of her 
father the Duke of Cambridge; and the allowance would only continue for the 














m Of the cure. eo I have rege ny |, not because I think it necessary, be- The bill was ultimately read a second time, the objections being reserved for | lifetime of the Princess. Mr. Hume talked of referring to “ preceding prece- 

sche Sepeuite te ora few = was are Mae come pf, °F | committee, when if was understood several amendments would be admitted. oe on + a eee pe ae 4 - ieee a eae 
a ». y should reject a presentee because he had ac- to the Dutchers of Gloucester and the Princess Sophia, daugh ; 

cepted (he presentation from a patron, that would be no reason for any pres the Third, was 16,0001. each; to the Princess Sophia of Gloucester, more Te- 
bytery torejecta man. Asa presentee can only come before a presbytery by | PROVISION FOR THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA OF CAMBRIDGE motely connected with the Sovereign than the Princess Augusta, 7,000) 
—_ sofa ameter: by law, such a rejection would be illegal ; aud in case House of Commons, June 12. As to the pension of the reigning Grand Doke of piney a it 

as- :- a vemos rage my . bred Kt would ee equally competent ae 6 patos & por The Queen's message to the House of Commons relative to the marriage | ¥4* granted to him im consequence of events arising out of the Freneh Revo- 
sentee to bring t re question before the Supreme Court. How, it may be asked, of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge with the Hereditary Grand Duke of lution, when be was compelled to quit his own territories : and if the pomiton 
should it be done? Nothing can be more easy than for the presentee or patron Mechlenburg-Strelitz. having been read, Sir Rosert Peex moved an address, | of that family had been such as to dispense with the necessity of the provis on. 

= a a ‘me may of declarator, as in the Auchterarder case ; or of reduction thanking tt Q seen for the nadeed with the assurance that the house would Sir Rover: Peel should bave thought it hws doty to take it imo consideration on 

=a asin the Strathbogie case; or of interdict; or any other mode. So that, al- imomediately proceed to its consideration, Mr. Home, wishing nothing but | the present oceasion but, after inquiries on that head, he did not consider the 
though there is an appeal to the church courts, that doe b 4) f h the allowance 

ssh. ( Pi , } 0€8 Hot oust the jurisdic: | Lines to the roval pair. moved to add a few lines. statir g that considera- | porition of that family ench as to dispense wi h th / 

all tion of the civil courts where ihe former exceed theit powers. The last clause | |; “3 Id also be hac : the state of the national finances, the distress of the | He continued the quotation from Mr. Fox's speech, begun by Mr. Hume— 

rT whee | to quiet the apprehensions of tuose gentiemen, and secure their nght eon settee aaiiies s of the people: in which he wes seconded by Mr | On the other hand, the Royal Family, in narrow ond dependent circumstances, 

i) Sess e . . . s > Ou vy. v1 Li yr! ion ; B - ; " : : 

the = : “~~. who are piaced in parishes vuder a law which never was legal Wa. Wiitiuasms Sir Robert Peel objected, that the original motion did not | were compelied to look up to the Throne for protection and support, ar 4, from 

of This, therefore, my lords. is the bill; and [ mast say that if it should be adop b h h Committee on the messege Mr. Aglionby | the nature of that support, they were liable to become instruments of the Crown 

‘te ted I believe it will, ani I know it will, do much to retain in the church a ve ry ears “oboud Seeution te a subsequent stage , Viscount Howiek im forging chains for the people And the House should remember the alter. 

- > ° r such 8 Cons i 4 ° ‘ 

ba- nume een aes of ministers who now are in suspense, and who can resume their would procerd no further without a statemert of the views of Government | ed state of the law with respect to granting pensions by the Crown: at one 

for funciions with safe consciences, and to prevent the great body of the people Bic y é' ' id b ore respectful to the Crown to | period the pension-lst smounted to 140 OOOL. a year; on the failmg-in of pen- 

nil from following those minister who have seceded from the church. These are rd John Reel meyer Mae nen H “y not poet d “ "oO sions in thes country, the Crown could grant new pensions to an amount not 

art, objects of paramount imporiance, which your lordships, | trust will secure, b receive and conswer the message ; and the motion promised no more. u ding 90,001 & year, and pensions usually did fall im to the amount of 

. giving eflect to this vill : = » °Y | a division, Mr. Home's amendment was rejected by 276 to 52 aeeel at youl. a 4 in Ireland, the Crown could grant pensions at dscre- 

. . . or 5, .a year, ° j ’ 

The noble lord then referred to the secession that had taken place, doing jus- After some further remarks from Mr Syme, one anges on ines we Cr | con to the extent of 6,000) or 7.0001: now it cannot grant pensions for more 
ure tice to the motives of the ministers, but decloring that it was a course tha! no | Plenation of the Government intentions, the House went into Committee, and | 1 2001. im auy one year, aod only for personal services to the Crown, yub- 
ele- concession, consistent with the maintenance of an establishment, could have | 5’ Robert Peel gave the reqoired statements He cued the precedents of le services, or literary and scientific merit. Mr. Hume had multiplied the true 
s avoided :-— George the Third's contingent provision for bis five daughters; and the pro nae of the annuity by 15: bad itewalue been 600,0001 , Sir Kobert was satis- 

When your lordships recollect that these are men who have sacrificed every | Provision for the Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester. to take effect on the | fied that the Queen would have reyeeted the proposition. 
ha! secular good they possessed, and cast themselves upon the wide world. trusting death of ber father In conformity with those precedents, he moved, that in ‘ indicated his esleulat amid at noise and interruption. 
a only to the precarious support of voluntary contributions, abandoning wealth, | "¢ event of a marriage between the Princess Augusta and the Hereditary| Mr HUME ¥ sad - jeraton, great now 

station, aud the respectable position they heldin societ T think kk > bagten’ Grond Duke, the Queen should be empowered to sertle upon the Princess | The House then diviied— 87: ity, 166 
ret ble for any one to withhold bis sympathy from them Detar mistaken they | £2,000 per annum on the death of the Duke of Cambridge. For the grant, 223 ; —— ; ma wine! <4 Hous compleined of Siz 
a may be. ; J Mr. MACKINNON entered into some calculations to show that it would When the ap one was f 7 a 4 os par dete — is,” ead claimed an 
ey “ The light that led them th save £6 000 to the country, and would be a more o— arrangement, to Robert Peel chat om seine! : pom procodins ree Pedi. disclained te 
yes w ee aataey settle £2.000 on the princess to commence from the time of the marriage. | opportunity of maxing er 
eo light Hom heaven.” Sir Robert Peer ccloained that the settlement of the nominally less amount | invention of giving though he was not answerable for the laughter ez- 
ef My lords, I have not an accurate account of the numbers who have seceded ; | | would be actually of greater value. Afier a brief d t dment |cited by Mr Hume's words. A friend had told bim that ao snnuity 





believe about 240 minisiers have left—seceded from the charch, being vearly 








was withdrawn. 


would only give 26,000). for the allowance proposed. Mr. Heme sud, that 
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; to pay perpetual interest on that sum. 
ving found himeel! entirely deses ed on the evening, be waived 
ition. am See Se red to be brought in 

Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham 
"The Gases mosings baring bows wad ib the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 
the Duke of Weitinotow moved @ resolution, thanking the Queen for the 
House would concur in any measure to pro- 
vide suitable provision for the Princess. Earl Poureseve ager to the mo- 
tion; but he took the ——— of calling attention to circumstances 
under which the Duke of Sussex died; the Duke had not been in the receipt of 
the Parliamentary grant until the age of thirty: he had never had other emolu- 
ments than that grant; and there was reason to believe that after the sale of 
his effects and payment of his just debts, nothing would remain for bis 
widow snd children. The Duke of Wettivorom expressed respect for the 
Duke of Sussex; bat pleeded that he had not been in a position to acquire any 
knowledge relative to his different marriages ; which, though morally binding, 
were no marriages of a member of the Royal Family, end could not be discuss- 
ed in Parliament. Lord Brovonam agreed that Lord Forteseue's remarks were 

entirely foreign to the question. The motion was affirmed. 





IRISH ARMS BILL. 


House of Commons, June 16. 


Lord J. RUSSELL—Sir, I think that as a member of Parliament, it may be 
permitted to me to make some suggestions as to the government of Ireland at 
the present moment. I had been told that such is the state of parties im that 
country that any general discussion of the policy that had been and ought to be 

rsved toward it would tend rather to inflame animosities than to allay them. 
On these grounds I was silent, not wishing to hazard the peace of either But 
the right CS. gentleman (Sir J. Graham) has ctiallenged me to state my views 
on the subject so peremptorily, that though the statement I have to make will 
be rather a suggestion of difficulties in the measures of the government than & 
proposition of a means to remove those difficulties, | feel that | cannot, under 
the circumstances, withhold them from the house. (Hear, hear) Let me first, 
howeve:, allude to what has fallen from the right bon. gentleman in respect to 
the government of Ireland in 1806. So nearly related as | am to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland at that period (the duke of Bedford) I cannot allow it to 
be said, while I know the contrary to be the fact, that the only measures of the 
government of that period were the same on this subject as those of the present 

vernment, There were other measures in contemplation. The advisers of 
the Crown for that country were the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr El- 
liott, and Mr. Grattan, who then held no office under the Crown ; and acting 
under their advice the Lord Lieutenant transmitted to England a plan for the 
comrautation of tithes, which was not taken into consideration for upwards of 
20 years afterward, and which, if it had been then adopted, would have led to 
the suppression of all ill-feeling on the subject of tithes in Ireland. Another 
a was—issuing & Commission to inquire into the state of education in lre- 
and; and which did good service to the cause of education in that country 
Such were the measures of that government, and what I complain of in the 
present government is, that citing with respect to the governments of 1806 or 
1835, the measures they had had in contemplation, they completely shut their 
eyes against everything of a conciliatory character, for the permanent welfare 
of the people, which those governments had set on foot. Is it true, or is it not 
true, that there are grievances to be redressed in Ireland, to which a govern- 
meat, having the means of carrying its legislation into effect, might look for a 
mode of tranquilizing Ireland and ameliorating its condition! ‘There is, first of 
all, the question of the improvement of the parliamentary aod municipal fran- 
chise in Ireland (hear, hear,) those who excite the pure of Ireland tell them 
that, as regards the right of voting, for bers of Parii t, and for mayors 
in the towns having municipal corporations, the franchise was unduly re- 
stricted, as compared with Scotland and England. (Hear, hear, from Lord 
Elliot.) The noble Lord seems to say that we are those who agreed to 
that franchise. (Hear.) With respect to that franchise, year after year we 
contended for making it similar to that of England. (Hear.) Year after year we 
struggled to establish a franchise in Ireland on the same principles of reform 
which had been adopted in England. I did not expect any opposition to that 
proposition (hear), but, oa the very first night of that session, as an amend- 
ment to the address, the right hon. gentleman opposite moved a resolution, 
stating in substance that the same principle ought not to be acted upon with 
re to the Irish franchise as had guided the house in fixing the English. 
(Hoar, hear.) For years they persisted in that determination, until at last he 
thought it better to take the restricted franchise, getttng to some extent popu- 
lar corporations, than to lose the measure altogether—(hear, hear)—but now, 
when the people of [reland are complaining of grievances, and asking for ex- 
tended franchises, it is, I think, a legitimate ground of complaint, both as re- 








°F Ireland io conformséibite seeneny oF at all nailing 
Country. (Hear, hear.) You bave im freland millions of Roman 


which your have is that of sbout one million E a smali 
minority compared 


at England and Scotland —the peopie of England have a Uburch establishment 
of the majority: the people of Scotland have a Church estabiishment of the 
majority ; the people of Ireland have a Church establishment of the minority ;” 
bat if that ergument is followed out—if you are to make an establishment in 
Ireland by analogy with those of England and Scotland, the quence is not 
necessarily the destruction of the Church, the consequence would be a Roman 
Catholic Church Establishment in Ireland, such would be the consequence of 
carrying out that argument. It seems to me that the plan which we brought 
forward many years ago for a partial application of some of the revenues of the 
Charch Establishment to the general education of the country would, if accep’ - 
ed, have tended greatly to peace, and being accepted generally by the people 
of Ireland, | think that the Church Establishment might have remained unmo- 
lested. (Hear.) But those who sit opposite, and the majority of the House of 
Lords, said that they could not agree to that measure without shaking the 
Church Establishment; the bill was rejected; and even if, at the time when 
the bill was given uv, we could have carried it, it would not have had the same 
effect upon the people of Ireland which it would have done when first proposed. 
(Hear.) What, then, is to be done! I should say that the wise course was 
not so much to depress the Episcopalian in lreland as to raise the Roman Cath- 
olic. (Cheers.) The clergy of the Roman Catholics in Ireland are the clergy 
of the great m»jority of the peuple (hear, hear)—the bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church are the bishops of the people of Ireland (hear,) and anything 
in respect to foundation for their colleges—anything to add to their dignity and 
atation—anything to increase their comforts in their parishes—these, in spite 
of all prejudices, are measures which would be favoured by any wise govern- 
ment, (Hear, hear) I am aware of the prejudices which prevail on this sub- 
ject; I know the strength of these prejudices; in the measures which I have 
suggested—whether I am right or wrong | cannot say—but of this I am sore, 
that the present state of the Ecclesiastical Establishment in Ireland is not one 
on which you can permanently rest, if you desire to bring about in Ireland a 
state of permanent union and lasting content. (Hear, hear.) The state of Ire 
land has, in fact, never been organised from the time when the fiction of law 
prevailed, that no Roman Catholics existed in Ireland, the law regarding only 
the Protestant inhabitants of that§country ; and a great part of our present in- 
stitutions are conformable to that notion. (Hear, hear.) You have, it is trin- 
admitted the Roman Catholics to some political rights. You ought now toue, 
uvire whether there are others to which they are entitled. You ought to take 
the whole case into your consideration most seriously, most gravely, with a view 
to conciliation, and in the absence of prejudice. (Cheers.) I say, likewise, 
that there must be in Ireland an executive government which is altogether dis- 
posed to feel for and with the people of [reland; and as the noble lord the Se- 
cretary for Ireland says that he cannot accept from me any compliments at the 
expense of the government, I can only say, and I am sorry to be obliged tosay 
it, that £ do not think the government of Ireland performs the functions of a go- 
vernment in a manner which deserves the confidence of the people. Whether 
I loek to their promotions—to the choice of men to fill the vacant sees of Dr. 
Sand and Dr. Dickenson—their appointment of men bigoted against the sys. 
tem of national education which the government itself supports; whethea I 
look to the deprivations which have taken place in so hasty and ill-considered 
a manner, the uncertain and, as it appears, vacillating course with respect to 
the present state of Ireland—their want of firmness with respect to that which 
ought to be resisted, their want of conciliation with respect to that which ought 
tebe granted—I cannot but express my belief that they are wanting in the 
character of a government suited to govern Ireland in the difficult times in 
which we live. (Cheers) 1 must again refer to those maxims of Mr. Burke 
which I read to the house on a former night—that * whatever laws you may 
pass, much depends upon the spirit and manner in which those laws are ad- 
ministered ;"" but, above all, with respect to the declaration of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department this evening—if you mean to declare that 
the Roman Catholics are ungrateful because your concessions have not filled 
up the full measure of their desires—you have as little reason for the assertion 
as you would have to expect gratitude from a man whom you had put into a 
dungeon without cause, and then removed from a dark cell to a light apart- 
ment, in which he was still immured in solitude. (Loud cheers.) My mean- 








gards the parliamentary and the municipal franchise, that the people of Ireland 
are not placed on terms of equality with the people of England. (Cheers.) Am 
I then to understand that no advance is to be made in this respect? I think 
not quite so; for | must beg to call the attention of the house to some difler- 
ence which has appeared between the conduct of the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite in and out of office. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord, the Secretary for 
the colonies, a few sessions since, brought in a bill for what he said was a very 
ba se grievance—a bill to purify the registration of parliamentary electors in 
Ireland. (Hear.) We said at that time that we considered it incumbent upon us 
to go on first with the Poor Law (England) Bill ; the noble lord, howevez, suc- 
ceeded on that point, and preference was given to the Irish Registration Bill 
over the English Poor Law. Well, then, my honourable friend, the member 
for Halifax, said, if you are going to deal with the question of registration in 
Ireland, you had better first settle the principles of your registration in Eng- 
land. There was a division upon that, and it was agreed that the Irish regis- 
tration should be taken in preference to the English registration. (Hear, hear.) 
Then we said, if you are to consider Irish registration, the Irish franchise is 
not sufficiently extensive, and we propose to consider the extension of that 
franchise as part of the subject. They said, on the other hand, let us now 
establish a good system of registration only ; and then afterwards, if we find 
upon experience that the franchise is too limited, we can then apply ourselves 
to remedy that evil. Now, their conduct in office has been somewhat differ- 
ent. (Cheers.) As to the question of precedence, the English Poor Law last 
session was carried in preference to the Irish registration (hear)—the English 
registration is to be taken previously to the Irish registration; and thirdly, on 
a question being asked the other night as to the Irish registration, the answer 
twas, that they could not introduce a proper and effectual bill without makin, 
Iterat in the franchise (cheers)—therefore, in one respect at least, 





think that the present government have improved in their doctrines as regards 
Ireland since they came into office ; but what | should have proposed as the | cellor, or in the spirit of their Home Secretary of State ; but will consider that 
course proper for them to take would have been for them to have allowed the 
Poor Law Bill to go through committee, and then, having carried that bill | edly it is, to preserve the peace in every part of the United Kingdom, it is 
through committee, to have introduced a bill giving as large and extensive a| likewise their duty to the Queen whom they serve, to preserve to her that 


fr ise, both in parliamentary and a elections, to the people of Ire- 
ung 


jJand as had been given to the people of 


sire for the welfare of the people of Ireland, and that they were not all mea- 


sures of restriction upon which they were bent. (Hear.) Great complaint is | ness into a discussion which he was happy to say, so long as they had confined 
also made on the subject of tenancy in Ireland, and upon thet subject a most 
captivating phrase has been used by the learned member for Cork, who is now | from the subject. For that reason he had determined to take no part in the de- 
agitating the whold of Ireland under the name of “fixity of tenure,” which | bate, nor should he have done so, but for the speech just delivered, not on the 


must no doubt 


land and Scotland ; then they | that devoted and loyal people, her Irish subjects. (Loud cheers.) 
would have given some proof that they cared for the rights and liberties of the 
Irish people ; and if it had gone before this Irish Arms Bill, it would have | necessity of taking any part in the discussion of a measure with which, officially 
strongly tended to show that the government had a proper regard and due de- 


ing is this :—Though you had done much—though, no doubt, a great deal has 
been given, it is because the debt was so large. (Repeated cheers.) When 
there was so much to be done—when the Roman Catholic subjects of the sov- 
ereign, the zealous and loyal subjects of the sovereign, were deprived of these 
civil rights and privileges, the granting of some of their rights and privileges 
was by no means all that ought to be done ; still much has to be done to es- 
tablish for the people of Ireland, in some degree, the privileges and freedom 
which the people of England enjoy. If you mean to say that you are deter- 
mined to resist all motions on the subject, and that if any motion should be 
proposed by me, or any one else on this side, it is sufficient for you to know 
that you have a majority of one hundred or one hundred and fifty ; if you think 
only of a great day of party triumph—if you throw up your caps at your great 
majority—if you think that you have performed your duties because you can 
rely upon such a majority; and if you mean to tell the people of Ireland, in 
the first place, that you rely upon your majority, but, in the next place, if that 
will not do, that you will raise every prejudice against the Catholics which un- 
fortunately prevailed in former times—you will be departing from the line of 
your duty, and imitating the bad example of him who, in speaking of the Irish 
Roman Catholics, talked of “*Sassenaghs and aliens,’ and thereby rendered 
them more zealous in their endeavours to obtain a separation from England ; 
for whether I look to Dr. M’Hdale’s address to his flock or Mr. O’Connell’s 
comment upon these words—they both rely on words which, notwithstanding 
every explanation which has been offered, did fall from him who was at that 
time almost the leading man in the majority of the House of Lords, and who 
now holds the situation of Lord High Chanceller (cheers)—I trust that the go- 
vernment will think better of the duties of their high station. The right hon. 
gentleman at the head of the government has evinced no disposition to yield to 
the extreme views of those who urge him on to measures of coercion. (Cheers. ) 
( trust that he and the government will not act in the spirit of their Lord Chan- 


if it be necessary to introduce an arms bill, that if it be necessary, as undoubt- 


which she so long held at the commencement of her reign—the affections of 
Lord STANLEY had hoped that he might have been spared the painful 


and individually, he was in no way connected, and in which, possibly from for- 
mer recollections, his personal interposition might introduce a tone of bitter- 


themselves to the discussion of the measure itself, had been peculiarly remote 


the state of avy other | by the population of Ireland. 
country. ( bola bear arms was a general right possessed 
Sundreds of thousands of Presbyterians, and yet the only church establishment | the exception applied to Ireland in — einvemistan 
The noble lord admitted this prineiple, and admitted the exception in the 
with the rest of the population. ( , bear.) say |of Ireland. So far as the pmnciple, 
the immediate remedy for the evil is to destroy the church establ shment ; but | noble lord had said that he wished to 
to that I say at once, that if you destroy the church establishment in that coun- | this bill. He (Lord Stanley) wished that the noble 
try, it is my belief, that considering the manner in which opinions on church | temperately into that discussion. ( 
establishments are considered to waver in this country, considering also | woud go into committee, and compare each individual clause of the bill with 
the present state of the church establishmert in Scotland, you would greatly | each clause of the bills which which had been brought in under his own sance 
endanger church establishments altogether. (Hear, hear.) It is said, and has | tion, instead of entering into a wide field of discussion on the ral policy of 
been said over and over sgain by those who excite the people of Ireland, “ Look | the government of Ireland. [t was true the Duke of Bedford's af 


He agreed with the noble lord, that the right to 
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case 
therfore, went, they were agreed. The 
go intoa ——— of the provisions 
: would enter calmly and 
Laughier.) Yes, he wished the noble lord 


edmint ; 
meditated an Arms Bull ; but, said the noble lord, they also modhesed a com- 


motation of tithes, and a popular system of education for Ireland; and the 
noble lord appeared to think that these two measures ought to be coupled with 
the Arms bill. But had no measures been taken by the present government 
u those two subjects, the commutation of thithes and education ! (Cheers ) 

ad those two measures been carried or not! (Cheers.) The Duke of Bed- 
ford was of opinion that there ought to be a restriction on the right of beari 
arms in Ireland ; but, at the same time, that the system of tithes ought to be 
remedied, and a liberal system of education ought to be introduced. Now, he 
would ask the noble lord whether, according to his own view, the present gov- 
ermment had not gone forward in those views as far as the Duke of Bedford 
himself could havedone' If so, how could the noble lord draw a contrast of 
the present government and the policy of the Duke of Bedford? But the no- 
ble lord said that the system of parliamentary reform was choguther unequal in 
Englend and Ireland Was it so! and if so, why was itso? Who was the 
leading member of Lord Grey's administration in the House of Commons when 
that deficient measure was brought in! (Cheers.) Why did not the noble lord 
then remonstrat against the injustice and inequality of the measure’? He 
(Lord Stanley) was then a colleague of the noble lord (hear, hear,) and he heard 
of no such remonstrance (cheers,) and, with the exception of the 40s. freehol- 
ders, who were of all classes the lowest and least creditable, squatters without 
license—(Cheers )—the Irish franchise was more extensive than the English.— 
The noble lerd then defended himself for not bringing in this session the Irish 
Registration Bill, on the ground that, after fall inquiry, he had satisfied himself 
that it would diminish the franchise considerably, and it was necessary, there- 
fore, first to have a better valuation under a new Poor Law. The noble lord 
(Lord J. Russell) gave out as difficulties in Ireland the question of what was 
called fixity of tenure and the church establishment ; but with respect of fixity 
of tenure, did he propose any remedy? Hedid not. And with respect to the 
church establishment, although the noble lord thought that if the appropriation 
clause had been carried, the remainder would have been saved to the church ; 
it was after all but the noble lord's supposition. But the noble lord had said 
that he would not discuss that question—nor would he. He remembered, how- 
ever, a rather familiar expressiom which at the time fell from the hon. and learned 
member for Cork, that ‘they would be glad if they could get the first bite of the 
cherry, though he thought that there was no use in having two bites instead of 
one .” (Cheers and Jaughter.) Let them, the noble lord said, give content to the 
people of Ireland. Be it so, if that content were consistent with the mainte- 
nance of Protestantism in Ireland. (Loud cheers.) But it would not be consis- 
tent—if that consummation were not possible, subject to that condition, then, 
he said, let hon. members opposite speak out, and let them tell the house and 
the country that two things were indispensable to the contentment of the Irish 
people, and that those things were the destruction of the Protestant Church of 
ireland—{loud cheers)—and the confiscation of the landed property of the 
country. (Loud ministerial cheers, and loud ironical cheers from the Opposi- 
tion.) Yes,the confiscation of the landed property, under the new and con 
venient name of ‘‘fixityof tenure.” These, said the honourable 
acd learned member for Bath, were the two levers with which he would 
move Ireland. (Cheers) These said the honourable and learned member 
for Sheffield, were the remedies which he was ready and willing to apply to 
the evils of Ireland. Then came the noble lord the member for London, and 
he said that these were the two causes of discontent in Ireland, but, unlike 
the other honourable member, he added—* God forbid that I should ever 
apply them.” (Loud cheers and laughter.) The noble lord said also that the 
government of Ireland did not possess the confidence of the people. If the 
noble lord meant by that expression merely the numerical majority of the 
Irish nation—that majority guided by the dictates of its present leaders, and 
influenced, too, by those of higher authority, who ventured not to express so 
freely their sentiments, but, as it were, halted between two opinions—if the 
noble lord merely meant to say that the numerical mass of the Irish people 
were not satisfied with the members of the present Irish government, or with 
the conduct they adopted, he, without any hesitation, and without very 
much regret, plainly admitted the fact (cheers,) and admitted, at the same 
time, the difficulties of which that fact was unfortunately the cause. But, if 
the noble lord meant by his expression the wealth, the intelligence, and the 
property of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. (Cheers, and 
ironical cheers.) Ob, hon. gentlemen opposite would not join issue upon 
that (cheers, and laughter]—if the noble lord meant that the wealth, property, 
and intelligence of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
was not satisfied with the Irish government, he begged most strongly 
to doubt the fact He thought that it would have bee: more candid on the 
part of the noble lord if he had specified the measures by which the govern- 
ment had failed to obtain, or, if they ever had obtained, the measures by 
which they had forfeited the confidence and support of the Irish people. 
He asked of what legislative act, or, of what executive act, could the Irish 
people complain? He asked what they considered the just cause of complaint? 
Was it, he wished to know, the course which they had pursued with regard to 
the national system of [rish education, at the risk of giving great offence to 
many of those who had long been their firm and zealous supporters? (Cheers.) 
Was it this question on which they had shown a want of courage which disen- 
titled them to the confidence of the [rish people! What, he asked again—what 
executive—what legislative act had they done which could form the ground of 
rational complaint ! Ore hon. member said that he did not approve of their ap- 
pointment of the new bishops; but he added afterwards that in their judicial 
appointments their cheice could not have been improved. The noble lord, 
perhaps, did not agree with him, and he might think that even in those ap- 
pointments fault could be found ; but he challenged any hon. member to name 
any man at the Irish bar, Catholic or Protestant, Liberal or Conservative, im 
point of station, in point of business, in point of professional distinction, supe- 
rior to those appointed by the government. Let them name any man, in point 
of professional eminence, superior to Mr. Lefroy—in point of professional emi 
nence superior to Mr. Justice Pennefather, in point of professional eminence 
superior to Mr. Blackburn or to Mr. Jackson ; and he would tell them that, un 
less the government—as perhaps preceding es had done—had fixed 
a bar of proscription on every man who held Protestant opinions—jus ice, good 
faith, and a sense of public duty, and a regard to public interest, demanded the 
appointment of the gen:'emen he had named. 

Sir C. NAPIER—The bishops 

Lord STANLEY would bow with the greatest deference to the gallant com- 
modore on al! naval matters, but really he must excuse him if he did not con- 
sider him quite an infallible authority as to appointments in the Church (roars 
of laughter)—and to the Bar. (Cheers and laughter) What did the noble 
lord demand on behalf of the Roman Catholics? Yes; dowhat? He wished 
to have that question answered ; but the noble lord was skilful in suggesting 
difficulties, but he refused to do anything else. But it had been said that the 
Irish people were dissatisfied with the government, because, forsooth, one of 
its members—the Lord Chancellor—had some years ago let fall an expression 


, reatly tend to induce parties to believe that the repeal of the | subject under discussion, but on the subject of the general state of Ireland—a| which was pretended or represented to be disrespectful of the Irish people. — 
Union, about which otherwise they might think themselves very little interest- | speech of invective, and not of argument. (Hear ) Although the noble lord 


Was it possible’ Could this be the ground of objection to the Irish govern- 


ed, would be attended with material advantages to them. (Hear.) On that | had spoken against the course pursued by her Majesty's government, he had| ment! He saw before him an honourable member who was a near relative of 


subject I agree with the hon. and learned member for Bath, that it is difficult 
to devise anything that would be an improvement ; but at the same time | | have pursued. 
must say, with the government placed as it is at the present crisis, and consid- | with the noble lord to-night, and that the noble lord was as conscious as any 
ering the whole state of Ireland, our circumstances require that a most delibe- 
rate attempt should be made. Look at what Mr. O'Connell calls the midnight 
legilation. ‘Tenants, for no fault in them, are turned out into the waste with- 


(Oh, oh!) He believed that he was going to vote in common 


man of the danger and critical position of the present state of Ireland ; and he 








abstained from pointing out the course which, in his jadgment, they ought to | the honourable member for Cork. He hoped he did not consider it disrespect 


fal in him if he inquired whether he considered there was anything offensive in 
the language of the honourable and learned member for Cork! If there was 
not, was it an offence to call the Irish aliens, and no offence to call the English 


knew also from experience that some such measure as this could not safely be | Saxons and Saxon invaders! These terms fell thick as hail from the eon. and 
dispensed with. And yet the noble lord, admitting the danger and critical | learned member, and the only difference was that in England we had the good 


out sustenance or shelter, deep schemes of revenge are formed, and murders position of that country, and having no remedy to propose, did not hesitate, | sense to laugh at suchterms. (Cheers.) The noble lord had had experience 


and outrages take place. Look at another case. A tenant has injored the | 


with the weight of his official responsibility in former times upon him, and with | of the mischief which speeches made in Parliament even sometimes had, and 


premises, neglected the land altogether, paid no rent, has been distinguished | the influence of his character and station, to come forward with every topic | in the course of the last fortnight he (Lord Stanley) had seen various placards 


only by disturbing the country, by being formost at all faction fights ; the land- which is calculated to inflame to madness the minds of the people of Ireland ; 


lord may say, and say justly, “I can not longer bear a tenant of this kind ;’ 


and then comes this vigil and this midnight legislation, which has unfortunately | 
existed so many years in Ireland; and the tenant who follews that good for | which, by the noble jord’s own confession, bad existed for years before the pre- 


calling public meetings, couched in language which he would not say went 


| and all this for the purpose, as it would seem, of throwing odium upon the | beyond the law, but which were highly dangerous to the pnblic peace, 
government to which he was opposed, for not having remedied a state of things | and injurious to the well-working of government, (laughter,) headed 


thus :—" With respect to the repeal of the union, it is, like any 


nothing marauder, and comes in for the purpose and with the intention of im- | sent government came into office. (Qh, oh!) Could any hon. member con-| other act of the legislature, open to modification and amendment. 
proving and cultivating the farm, is just as exposed to danger from this system | tradict his assertion! The noble lord, following the lead of the hon. and|—Lord J. Russell.” The noble lord continued—I do not complain of the 


as the tenant who succeeds the imnocent and unfortunate and harshly used oc 


cupant whom I before described. (Hear, hear.) This is a great evil beyond 
be devised to lessen that evil, there is no 


all doubt ; and if any thing could 


subject more deserving of the consideration of the government (Hear, Hear. 


Another subject has also been touched upon b 8 
and the hon. and learned member for B lt te mage neateagein 


ath , and the right hon. gentleman op- 


-| learned member for Bath, had entered upon one of the most excitable topics | sentiments of the noble lord—I admit that the repeal of the union is liable to 
that could be suggested without having ventured to offer any solution. He | modifications or amendments, like any other statute, but I do say that when 
told you of the dithculties of the case, but he had not told you of the remedy ; | the noble lord attacks members of her Majesty’s government—when he consi- 
) | and the whole tendency and effect of his speech was to excite irritation without | ders that imprudent expressions, zsed at an important or inconvenient crisis, 
, | pointing out the means of allaying it. He did not complain of the noble lord | may lead to dangerous consequences and permanent ill effects—then I say the 

vindicating the character of the late government by referring to the policy of | noble Jord should be very cautious, with his station and character, as to the 


e has thrown out a defiance to me to bring before the house substantially | the Duke of Bedford. It was true that the Arms Bill was one of the measures expressions which he may use here and the encouragement which be may give, 


the state of the church of Ireland ; and he asks me in eflect whether | am 

: pre 
pared to bring forward a motion for the destruction of the church of Ireland 
(Hear, hear.) When I say I am not prepared to bnog forward such a motion, | 





which was contemplated by the Duke of Bedford; and it had been | however unintentionally on his part, to those who are seeking to disturb the 
.| considered by all succeeding governments, Whigs, Tories, or what-| public peace, and are attempting to sow dissentions—ay, if they had their will, 


oo t | ever complexion they might have borne, that it was nec for the safi f han dissensions, between th 
dees not at all necessarily imply an opimon that the present ecclesiastical state Sys cee \ucliaited uso ef canal @Obeu ben . 


people of Ireland and those of this country 





the empire to impose some restrictions on tbe free and unlimited use of arms | (Cheers.) I have followed the noble lord through the charges he hae brought 
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ont eecible, charge. against us. (Hears, hear.) He has brought forward 


topics tending to excite discontent, but in no one case has he ventured to 
pee mie oo want any practical measures of legislation to cure the 
vances of which he complains. (Load cheers.) We agree, however, in this 
point—we agree there is that in the present state of Ireland which renders it 
necessary that some restraint should be placed upon the practice of carrying 
arms. | believe this bill is not really a measure of coércion, but one which is 
redered necessary for the protectecion of the peaceable and well-affected sub- 
and both the noble lord and I, will vote for going into committee, with the 
understanding that full consideration shall be given to its various clauses, and 
that any of them shall be hereafter rejected which does not appear calculated 
‘to promote that objeect which I am sare we have both equally at heart—the 
prosperity and peace of I.eland. (Loud cheers.) 


—— 


IRELAND.—THE GREAT AGITATOR. 


Connty, Carlow, Wexford, and Waterford, might be said to be present ; and 


calculating the numbers above 300,000, including 10,000 or 12,000 horsemen. | 


Mr. P. S. Butler, the recently dismissed magistrate, was appointed to the 
chair, and loudly cheered on taking it Mr. O'Connell began thus :— 

« Js there a band within hearing? f there be, let them play up ‘ God save 
the Queen.’ (More than a dozen bands here played up the national anthem, 
the entire vast mu!titude remaining uncovered. At the termination of the air, 
three hearty and deafening cheers were given for the Queen.) | will now give 
you another subject to cheer; three cheers for the Queen's army—the bravest 
army in the world. ( l'remendous cheers.) Three cheers for the Irish people, 
—the most moral, the most brave, the most temperate, and the most religious 
people on the face of the earth. (Great and long-continued cheering.) 

Afterwards he said— 

“ T suppose you have heard the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
having come down to parliament one fine evening, and declared that a 
would prevent the repeal of the union, even at the expense of a civil war. We 
vill not go to war with them, but let them not dare to go to war with us. (Tre- 
mendous cheering, which continued for some minutes.) We will act on the 
defensive ; and believe me, men of Kilkenny, there is no power in Europe that 











phalanx of hereditary antipathies in its cause—and whieh, beyond all, is su 
Ported snd sanctioned ‘by all the influence of « distorted , it be, 

. his agitation can proceed unpunished, unchecked, one 
unfortndden—in broad dayhght —amist we pear sated of thousands and tens 
thousands—gathering strength from day to day—proselytizing the weak, cow- 
ing the brave, and perplexing the indifferent—:m 
me'ce, baffling speculation, and this, too, with a large army of horse, foot, and 
artillery looking quietly on,—can it be that this will proceed long, without 
kindling the flames of civil war! We say atonce itis impossible! And wo to 
those under whose eyes that civil war is kindled, if it urn out that the lack of 
determined measures of prevention have allowed it to get head! 





ing trade, des\roying com. 





| 


** Look before you,” we are told, “ there is no outbreak, no sym of it. 
Soldiers march, and you declaim, but the Irish laugh at it.” And why is there 
no outbreak! Because there is as yet no need of it The cause of sedition 
prospers too well wi hout the vulgar resources of revolution. Why should men 


; openly rebel when they can attain their ends without the display of arms or the 
The repeal papers report at vast length * the Kilkenny demonstration” on | Pfc!amation of defiance! Why should they peril their cause by a fatal test, 
the race course ; stating that the entire male population of Tipperary, Queen's | When they can prosecute it without risk! Why court destruction when they 





can give a deadly blow to their enemies with impanity ! 
No—to use the language of their leader—they ‘‘ know a trick worth two of 


| that.” The phrase may not be very refiued ; it is, at any rate, sufficiently ex- 


pressive. It is confirmed by the event. The empire is being dismembered 
piecemeal. The seeds of a dreadful and lasting discord are sown broadcast 
throughout Ireland. 7,000,000 men are called on to throw off the yoke of the 
Saxon, and give “ beautiful Ireland to the native Irish.” Meanwhile an army 
of 30.000 English soldiers parade in an ostentatious impotence, only varied by 
vagaries of precipitate credulity, before the eyes of organized but orderly ene- 
mies to England. How long are these things to be? How long will such mo- 
deration stave off a civil war! 

Perhaps until all Ireland is drilled into a repeal confederacy—antil every 
peasant, from Cork to Coleraine, from Dublin to Galway, bas sworn before 
high Heaven to extirpate the Saxons from the soi! —until every landholder is 
marked out, county by county, barony by barony, as a fitting martyr to the 
new fixity of tenure—until every Protcstent shall have suffered for the deeds 
of the * re Cromwell.” 

Bat “it will not come to this—repeal has been agitated before for a season, 
and then has died into silence—it will be so again Can there be men who 


would dare attack you and the people of Ireland, when they keep themselves | 'ess0n efter this fashion! Can they see nothing that distinguishes this from 
in the right and act on the defensive only. They threatened us with this civil | Other and previous agitations'? And if not, do they not know the common 
warfare ; but we only laughed at them, and you are at liberty to laugh at them history of all revolutions and of all demagogues! ‘The leader of a populace 


again.” (Cheers and laughter ) 
Again— 
“ As to the army, it has been always on the best terms with the people. 


becomes its slave. The man who roused the people is ultimately their tool, 
their sport, their victim. The passions he has provoked he cannot quiet; the 


In | desires he has fired he cannot quench; the power he has promised them he 


the Whiteboy times the people never showed the ey animosity to the | Cannot give; the authority which he had himself he cannot retain, except by a 


soldiers, who did no more than their duty, though they 


isliked the police, and | continued repetition of stimulants, each stronger than the former ones. Such 


smal! blame to them. ‘The Queen's army is the best in the world, and the class | stimulants O'Connell has successively and successfully applied to the Irish peo- 


of sergeants that it contains is the most educated in existence; and I trust | ple. 


that the day will come when all the sergeants will be ina fair way of becom. 
ing commissioned officers. (Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) I will tell you a 
secret, and mind you promise me to keep it—(a laugh)—it is temperance that 
will give us the repeal. (Cheers.) Temperance will give it to us ; for I can now 
trust in every one of you, as I am not afraid that any drunken vagabond will 
get into a riot, or that a drunkard will, in his haughtiness, refuse to obey my 
commands. (Cheers.) I have you disciplined by temperance, and I defy your 
enemies.”’ (Cheers.) 

Afterwards there was a dinner, to which Dr. Blake, titular Bishop of Dromore, 
was invited; but, kept away by ecclesiastical business, he sent a letter of 
excuse and sympathy. 

Mallow was on Sunday, the scene of the next demonstration; at which 
400,900 persons are said to have been present. Large bodies of troops and 
police were stationed in the neighbourhood. The enormous multitude paraded 
the town in procession, and then proceeded to an open space, where Mr. 
O'Connell delivered an address. Mr. O'Connell dwelt much on Sir Robert 
Peel’s use of the Queen's name, and on Lord Lyndhurst’s assertion that the 
Irish were aliens in blood, language, and religion— 

When he heard him say that they were aliens in language, he replied, that, 
talking the same language the, Saxons spoke it with a hissing, croaking tone, 
whilst the Irish spoke it out fully from the heart, and gave the significance of 
cordiality to the words they uttered. 

But his most notable speech was at the dinner ; when six hundred persons 
sat down to table. He began thus— 

“The time is come when we must be doing. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, you 
may soon learn the alternative to live as slaves or die as freemen. (Hear! 
and tremendous cries of ‘ We'll die freeinen !’ mingled with cheers.) No, you 
will not be freemen if you be not perfectly in the nght, and your enemies in 
the wrong. (Cries of ‘So they are!’) I think I perceive a fixed disposition 
on the part of some of our Saxon traducers to put us to the test. (Cheers.) 
The efforts already made by them have been most abortive and ridiculous. 
(Hear!) In the midst of peace and tranquility they are covering over our 
land with troops. (Hear!) Yes, I speak with the awful determination with 
which I commenced my address in consequence of news received this day. 
There was no House of Commons on Thursday, for the Cabinet was consider- 
ing what they should do, not for Ireland, but against her. (Cheers.) But, 
gentlemen, as long as they leave us a rag of the constitution, we will stand on 
it. (Tremendous cheering.) We will violate no law, we will assail no enemy; 
but you are much mistaken if you think others will not assail you. (A voice— 
‘We are ready to meet them!’) ‘To be sure you are. (Cheers.) Do you 
think that I suppose you to be cowards or fools. (Cheers.) I am speaking 
of our being assailed. (Hear, hear!) Thursday was spent in an endeavour 


to discover whether or not they should use coercive measures. (Hear, hear ! 
and hisses.) Yes, coercive measures; and on what pretest? (Cheering ) 
Was Ireland ever in such a state of profound tranquility '’’ (Cries of ** Never!”’) 


He imputed the needless despatch of troops to Waterford to the misinfor- 
mation of *‘low vile Orangemen,” through whom the people were to be 
coerced ; and remarked, that there was not a single Irishman in the Council 
on Thursday. He proceeded— 

“ What I want you and them to understand is, that we are sensible of the 
position in which we are placed—(cheers)—that we have our apprehensions— 
by appreheasions I do not mean fears—(loud cheers)—but they are threatening 
us Irishmen, peaceful and tranquil; and for what offence? (Hear) An act 
of Parliament binding two countries together is insisted to be repealed by the 
Irish people. (Hear, hear.) Have we not the ordinary courage of English- 
men! (Trememdous cries of hear, hear!) Are we to be called slaves’ (No, 
no!) Are we to be trampled under foot? (No, no, and cheering ) Oh, they 
never shall trample me at least. (Tremendous cheering that lasted several 
minutes.) I was wrong, they may trample me under foet. (Cries of no, no! 
they never shall.) I say they may trample me; but it will be my dead body 
they will trample on#not the living man.” (Hear! and most tremendous 
cheering.) 

Subsequently he made this historical allusion— 

* Yes, and Peel and Wellington may be second Cromwells. (Hear, and 
hisses.) They may get his blunted truncheon, and they may, oh, sacred Hea. 
ven! enact on the fair occupants of that gallery, (pointing to the ladies’ galle- 
ry,) the murder of the Wexford ladies. (Oh, oh!) But | am wrong, they ne- 
ver shall. (Tremendous cheering and waving of handkerchiefs.) What alarms 
me is the progress of injustice. That roffianly Saxon paper, the Times—(loud 
groans)—the number received by me this day presumes to threaten us with 
such a fate. (Oh, oh!) But let it not be supposed that I made that appeal 
to the ladies as a flight of my imegination. (Hear, hear!) No, the number 
of 300 ladies, the beauty and loveliness of Wexford, the young and old, the 
maid aod the matron, when Cromwell entered the town by treachery—300 in- 
offensive women, of all ages and classes, were collected round the cross of 
Christ, erected in a part of the town called the Bull Ring, they prayed to 
Heaven for mercy, and I hope they found it: they prayed to the English for 
humanity, and Cromwell slaughtered them. (Oh, oh! and great sensation.) 
I tell you this, 300 of the grece and beauty and virtue of Wexford were slaugh. 
tered by the English rufhans—sacred Heaven! (Tremendous sensation, and 
cries of oh, oh!) I am not at all imaginative when I talk of the possibility of 
such occurrences anew ; but yet I assert there is no danger of the women, for 
the men of Ireland would die to the last in their defence. [Here the entire 
company rose and cheered for several minutes.) We were a paltry remnant 
then, we are millions now.” (Renewed cheering. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association on Kionday, the rent for the week 
was reported to be 1,717/.! The Reverend Mr. Lowry, a Presiyterian minis. 
ter from the North of Ireland, presided. 


—e = 
From the Times. 
REPEAL—THE TIME FOR ACTION ARRIVED. 

Can it be that an agitation of the most determined kind—an agitation which 
is at once rystematic, violent, and continuous—which owes all its power, a8 it 
directs all its energies, to the revival of half extinguwhed animosities—which 
seeks to embattie, not a people against a party, nor a persecuted class against 
& persecuting caste, but one people against another people, one branch of our 
common German family against another, and to enlist the fierce and untamed 





passions of the Gael —_ the stubborn and indomitable pride of the Teuton 
—which appeals to old symbols of forgotten warfare, and recruits the disbanded 


Emancipation, tithes, extinction of bishoprics, municipal reform—these 
at once attest the largeness of his promises and his power. He now promises 


| repeal of the Union more distinctly and decidedly than he foretold other conces- 


sions in past days. 

So far his case is that of all other demagogues, whom the desperate calling 
which they follow forces to rely on desperate measures ; whom success makes 
more arrogant, opposition more urgent. But there are circumstances which 
distinguish O'Connell's position from that of other mob-leaders. 

The most important element in Irish tumult is the less worthy, but we fear 
more numerous, part of tha Roman priesthood. Kaised generally from the 
lowest orders to a station of such authority as the sacerdotal character will al- 
ways command among a sensitive and reverential people, they are assailed by 
a double temptation, and unhappily combine the faults of the demagogue with 
those of the priest. While demanding from their people a submission and rev- 
erence which was never yet given to rank or birth, they declaim against the ar. 
istocracy, which they feel to be their rival. ‘They level all men but themselves. 
Their sacred dignifies their political profession ; their political sympathies 
strengthen their religious sway over an illiterate multitude. ‘hey are at once 
hustings-orators and ghostly confessors, levellers and almost deities ! 

Such are the men by whom O'Connell is now goaded on. They will not 
allow him to rest, or to recede. It is at his peril that he diverges from his 
course. There is but one step from the dethronement to the execution of a 
king—so there is but one step from the unpopularity to the destruction of a 
mob leader. 

Nor could these priests themselves now hold back the people. They have 
too long accustomed them to look for repeal of the Union as a thing certain 
and attainable. It has become a popular mania. Not even the combined in- 
fluences of superstition and faction can cure it. 

Such is the complicated state of the repeal party. 
organized the priesthood is now their instrument 
by the priests has reacted on the latier. They cannot stop, and the Minister 
cannot long remain inactive. He cannot abandon Ireland to the harassing 
throes of even an involuntary agitation. He cannot leave her a prey to the 
fever-heat of intermittent sedition. He must shortiy act, as he should have 
done before—we shall see how wisely. If by a patient or by a bold policy, by 
steadiness or by spirit, he averts the gathering storm, we shall acknowledge 
ourselves most happily disappointed in our anticipations. If he meets it asa 
man, we shall with him lament the necessity, and give him all the aid which 
our words can give to a leader of the English people. But if through cowardice 
or through kindness, through pussillauimous aversion to action or through 
generous clemency and fear of bloodshed, he holds back—will dare nothing, 
will devise nothing—if he bides the turns and twists of circumstances—has no 
plen for the future, no indemnity for the past—*‘ fears to commit himself,” 
and shrinks instinctively from the obscure horrors, even when inevitable, of 
violent conflict with an excited people—believes that there can be no demon- 
stration of strength without provocation—no provocation without bloodsheé— 
no shedding of blood without the hazard of the most sanguinary of wars—in 
such an event we may admit freely the individual virtues of the man who will 
do nothing rather than ran the risk of duing great evil—who grows pale at the 
prospect of collision between the governors and the governed—we may admit 
his moral worth, we may appreciate the goodness of his heart—but we must 
doubt, nay deny, his fitness for the post of Prime Minister of England. 


The man who first 
the excitement of the people 


Married.—On Thursday, the 6th instant, at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, by the 
Rev. John E. Miller, Mr. William Anthony King, to Miss Harriet Ann Watson, both 
of this city. 

Died,—at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, on the 15th ultimo, after a protracted illness, in 
the the thirty-sixth vear of her age, Mary Eliza, wife of Elisha Dewolfe, Eaq., of Wolf 
ville, and daughter of the la’e J. Starr, Sequive.of Halifax . 
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~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1843. 








In a part of our edition of last week, we announced the arrival of the Great 
Western. Since which the Hibernia has arrived at Boston, bringing our Lon- 
don files down to the 19th ult. These journals are crowded with intelligence 
of the most interesting and important character, and we have filled a large por- 
tion of this day's impression with extracts. 

Mr. O'Connell and Repeal Are still the most exciting topics. The Agitator 
continues perambulating and disturbing the peace of the country, drawir g afte, 
him his thousands of willing dupes. This we are sorry to see he is doing 
without any kind of molestation from the government. The repeal cry, we 
have before said, is nothing in iteelf—but if permitted to proceed with impuni~ 
ty, itis impossible to predict the consequences ; very trifling diseases often 
become fatal by neglect and bad treatment. All England seems to say it is 
time for the government to act; the cabinet, it is said, is divided—thay 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Stanley, and others, are in favour of immediate 
action, while Sir R. Peel and the more timid, hesitate. This we lament to 


hear, and much as we value the high character, great benevolence, 
and splendid talents of the premier, we shall confess at once our 
want of further confidence in him, if he pauses now. The repeal 


cry has no party in England. On the 9th of May there was a general 
declaration in the House of Lords against it, and against the arch 
agitator. On that occasion the leading peers on both sides coincided im 
their views, and were unanimous in their expressions of disapprobation ; all 
agreed that the agitation was illegal, and ought to be putdown. Tais was 
followed up by sending large bodies of troops into Ireland, and lining her coast 
with war steamers. Lord Ffrench, Mr. O'Connell, and others, were dismissed 
from the magistracy for attending the repeal meetings, oa the sole ground of 
their illegality end their tendency to disturb the public peace. Surely, then, 
if these admonitions failed, it was time to adopt more stringent measures; if 
tepeal meetings were illegal on the 9th of May, as they were declared to be by 





the Hoose of lords, they were equally so on the 19th of Jone, ot which pian 
they still continoed. ‘That the tanguage of Mr. O'Connell te seditious and 
‘reasonable, no one doubts; nor does any one doubt thet a continuance of it 
will lead to fatal consequences. Of this opiniow ie the London Times and most 
of the leading journals of England. We give insertion to one of these remon™ 
strances, which does not mince maternally with Sir Robert ; and why should 
it when the existence of the empire is at stake t The Spectator tells the pre- 
mier that, tnless he speedily bestirs himself, he and Lord Joba Russell wil! 
soon exchange places. But we will not pursue this unpleasant topic ; for, per- 
haps, after all, Sir Robert, with his usual eantious policy, has only been woiting 
for this expression of public sentiment to justify him im taking the necessary 
steps to check the {rghtful evil. 
Bullying and cajoling are Mr. O'Connell's cheif w. ; 

he drinks her Majesty's health and proposes three antatheb do toa abeb 
next he ” threatening all England with conflagration. There area million of 
Inshmen in England he says, who will take revenge and set fire to all the manu- 
factories. The following is a specimen of this style of his oratory 


** Let them attack us, and if they do, what will be the c vence! 
What woald be ihe state of the 3} per cents! (teen, hour.) If Ray 
attack us, and that some penniless, shocless Irishman found his way, on the 
deck of a steamer, to Manchesier or St. Giles’s, and collected a number ef 
Irishmen about him, and one would ask him, ‘ What news'’ To which he 
would reply, ‘ Your father was cu: down by a dragoon—your mother was shot 
by & poheeman, or your sisier—but I will not say what has happened to her.” 
Let him but say that, and I will ask Peel wow many Fines WOULD 8Lazk ovr 
= Vig oY a or Exctanp (Hear, hear, and tr ij heerng ) 
O; they must discuss the question with us—the > the 

will not attempt to bally us, for it is not to be Pon ro alig oA ye wd 
ing cheers) They will not attempt to massacre us—no, the hangman will be 
disappointed—we are safe, for Ireland reposes in peace. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers) Her thousands are aroused, and peaceable arms are extended to 
Heaven, incapable of being iatimidated from joining the offer I make you ; and 
the tume is come when | am enabled to make you that offer, I oifer you the 
repeal of the union—(here the entire audience rove, and cheered for several 
minutes.) I do noi talk to you, or warn you to be afraid ; no, for that would 
be ridiculous, (Hear) | tell you this—Ewauanp is INCAPABLE oF PUTTING 
you pown.” (Tremendous cries of hear, hear, and deafening cheers.) 


If this sort of language is to be used to hundreds of thousands of ignorant 


phrenzied, and deluded followers, we say that England is without govern- 
ment. 4 : 





We copy a debate in the House of Commons, which arose on a motion to 
grant 4 pension to the Priucess Avovsrs of Campainer, on her marriage with 
the Hereditary Grand Duke of Meck.ensure Sraeuirz at the death of her 
father, We are induced to do this because very err pi prevail, 
at least here, in relation to the payments made by the nation to the royal family. 
The hereditary revenues of the Crown were surrendered to the nation in 1762 
by George III., on condition of receiving in return a fixed annual payment. 
These revenues from 1761 to 1837 amounted to 117,000,000/., and the country 
has paid in that period to the royal family only 69,000,000/ 


Both im the House of Lords and Commons suggestions have been made to 
ministers on the subject of a pension to the children of the Duke of Sussex by 
Lady Augusta Murray, and to his widow, the Lady Cecelia Underwood, he 
having, it is said, left them comparatively poor. The Duke of Wettinorow 
and Sir Robert Pex: expressed their inability to entertain such a proposition 
as whatever opinion might be held of the moral foree of the Duke's mar- 
riages, they unquestionably in the eye of the law, were invalid. 


In this connection we may also mention that Mr. Joseru Howe, with his ac- 
customed tact and delicacy, has taken, of all other occasions, that of the pre- 
sent visit of the Kine of Hanover to England, to give notice of his intention 
to move for the abolition of the income, which he receives in his capacity of 
Duxe or Cumper.ann, of 21,0001. per ancum. Had his venerated father re- 
tained the property he inherited, he probably would have made a much larger 
provision for him ; and, besides, we take it the grant in question is in the na- 
ture of a contract, which the nation has not the right to repudiste. it should 
also be known that the King does not extract a shilling of this sum from Eng 
land, but that, in addition to the heavy expenses of keeping up two euch estab, 
lishments as his apartments in St. James's Palace and his residence at Kew 
his Majesty retains in full pay all his servants and dependants of former years. 
He has lately sent 5001. to the widow and children of poor Theodore Hook. 

Ministers have abandoned the education clauses in the new Factory Bill, 
being unable to withstand the opposition of the Dissenters. This is to be 
deeply regretted, for the sake of the people who are now without the means of 
education. Sir James Graham altered and modified his Bill to meet the views 
of its opponents. he adopted the ten resolutions brought forward by Lord John 
Russell, which everybody supposed would be satisfactory ; but all would not 
do, and those conscientious quibblers, because they cannot have the people 
educated according to their notions, deprive them of education altogether. 

The Canada Wheat Bill has been read a third ttme m the House and on this 
occasion Lord Stanley, in answer to an interrogatory, said that this measure 
affected the case of Canada only, and that the Colonies of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick stood on a very different footing. 





The mail from India has brought a confirmation of what was generally ex. 
pected, viz., that another desperate fight had taken place in Scinde with the 
Belooches, in which they were broken, routed and dispersed ‘There force 
consisted of twenty thousand men, but Sir Oharles Napier, with 
five thousand troops, put twenty thousand to flight. The power of the 
Ameers is now completely broken, and the native inhabitants ef Scinde 
are forever freed from these oppressors. They have exercised «@ 
long and cruel tyranny over the people of the Indus, and being nume. 
rous, fierce and warlike, no power in India, but that of the British could 
dislodge them. It is easy to say that they might have been bought, and thus 
made subservient to British interests ; but buying tyrants iv not always « profi. 
table business—it is far better to fight them, as las been done in the present 
case. The object of Great Britain is civilization, and it is perfeetly notoriou 
that Mohamedan conquerors are enemies to civilization. How could the trade 
of the Indus be opened when theese lordly Amers refased to permit tow- 
paths to be cut, and wood to be purchased, for steamboats, because it 
disturbed the game and injured the hunting grounds of the loxuriows des- 
pots’ Yet such was actually the cause of the present war. We have given 
insertion to séveral of the official despatches ; they are foll of interest, and 
show the most heroic devotion of the troops. One officer (14. Brown) rode 
eighty miles in a day to procure orders, and that too under the burning 
sun of India. Three officers rode up and down before the enemies line im 
order to draw out his fire that the position of his principal force might be 
ascertained. Another officer, Lt. Smith of the artillery, rode almost upon 
the matchlocks of the enemy, that he might see where to place his gune 
to the best advantage. A shower of bullets brought him down, end he died 
as Sir Charles Napier says, like « gallant soldier. It is gratifying to see that 
the poor inhabitants have already felt the benefit of a change of rulers, for one 
of the first acts of the government was to remit all arrears of taxes due to the 
Ameers ; and it is further gratifying to see that these poor people are not to be 
molested in their manners, habits, and customs. The fame of Sir Charles 
Napier as a leader, and for daring courage as a soldier, i» spreading all over the 
East. Had he commanded st Cabul, a very different page of history would 
have been written on that subject. The despatches of Six Charles are the 
most d-rect and business-like we have ever read. 

The intelligence from Spain is unfavoorable; a general spint of resistance 
seems to be growing up against the Regent, Espartero, promoted by Carliete, 
and by the party of the Qlueen-mother, who it is supposed us secretly abetted by 
France. This is mach to be deplored as Espartero seems to be the only 
man that Spain has produced who is fitted to the times, and capable of pro- 
ducing order out of chaos and restoring peace to that fam aud distracted country - 
The Regent, it is said, has invoked the aid of England ; but she can only act 











ee 





byough the concurrence of the other powers who are pasties to the celebrated 
Quadruple treaty under which Gen. Evans went to Biscay. 


New Music.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of the following pieces of 
new music :—* | would I were a fairy,” words by R. F. Houseman, music by 
E. J. Neilson; “ My Spinning Wheel,” a Scotch ballad, by W. P. Cunning- 
ton; “ The Queen of merry May, ballad music, by George Loder ; “ Dark 
day of horror,” duetto in the opera of * Semiramide,”” composed by Rossini; 
* Song of a Norman Sailor,” a barcarolle, by Auguste Noorrit ; * At length a 
brilliant ray,” cavatina in the opera of “ Semiramide, Rossini ;” “ La Féte 
aux Champs,” quadrilies for the pianoforte, by Burgmuller; “ La Fete des 
Demoiselles,” quadrille for piano, by F. Hunter; “ La Sympathie,"’ 4 favorite, 
waltz for the piano, by W. V. Wallace. The above are published by A. Friot 
196 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; and W. Dubois, 285 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Washington Madisonian contains the following letter from Mr. Fox, 
the British minister to the government of the United States. It cooly say 
that the capture of the groupe by Lord Pavlet was unauthorized. So all he 
Gne indignation of our cotemporary against British aggression has been thrown 
awsey :— 

Wasuixetos, June 25rn, bee ‘ 

i er Majesty's government, previously to the departure from Englan 

abe et seesdd pealiat had Grealy retived information, though not officially, 

of the provisional occupation of the Sandwich Islands in the name of Great 
Britain, by the officer command ing her Majesty's ship Carysfort. ; 

I am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to state to you, for the information of 
the government of the United States, that the oceupativn of the Sandwich 
Islands was an act entirely unauthorized by her Majesty's government ; and 
that, with the least possible delay, due inquiry will be made into the proceed- 
ings which led to it. = 

e British government had already announced to certain commissioners, 
who arrived in Great Britain in March last, on the part of the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, that her Majesty bad determined to recognize the inde- 

e of those islands under their present chief. 

To that determination ber Majesty's government intends to adhere. At the 
same time, however, it is right that it should be understood that the British 

overnment equally intend to engage, and, if necessary, to compel the chief of 

Sandwich Islands to redress whatever acts of injustice may have been com- 
mitted against British subjects by that chief, or by his ministers or agents, 
euber oabisowily. or urder the false colour of lawfu penenesegh, 

Instructions which, during the past year, were addressed by Her Majesty's 
Government to the British Debeel residing in the Sandwich Islands, and to the 
Naval officers employed on the Pacific station, enjoined those officers to treat, 
upon all occasions, the native ralers of the Sandwich Islands with forbearance 
and courtesy : and, while affurding due and efficient protection to aggrieved 
British subjects, to avoid interfering harshly or unnecessarily with the laws and 
customs of the native government. 

It has been the desire of the British Government regulating the intercourse 
of its public servants with the native authorities of the Sandwich Islands, 
rather to strengthen those authorities, and to give them a sense of their own 
independence, by leavin the administration of justice in their own hands, than 
to make them feel their dependence upon foreign Powers by the exercise of un- 
wecessary interference. It has not been the purpose of Her Maj sty's Gevern- 
ment to seek to establish a paramount influence in those islands for Great 
Britain, at the expense of that enjoyed by other powers. All that has appeared 
requisite to Her Majesty's Government, has been, that other powers should not 
exercise there a greater influence than that possessed by Great Britain. 

1 avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin 
guished consideration. 

(Signed) H. S. FOX. 

Hon. Anet P. Ursnur, &c. &c. Ke. 


PR 


MR. GRATTAN—BUNKER HILL CELEBRATION. 
We have much gratification in giving insertion to the following, which ex- 
* British Consulate, 


plains itself :-— 
Boston, June 14, 1843 ; 


Dear Sir;—I beg to thank you for your obliging letter, and through you, 
the Committ of the Bonker Hill Association, for their invitation to join in the 
eclebration on the 17th inst. 

Under the peculiar circumstance of the occasion, I feel very sensibly the 
liberality of the invitation. It would have given me great pleasure, on personal 
accounts, to be with my colleagues of the Consular corps, in the place assigned 
to vs in the ceremonies. But, on consideration, I think it better, for several 

, that I should respectfully decline the honour intended to me by the 
committee, and | have no doubt the gentlemen composing it, will understand 
my motives, without requiring of me the somewhat difficult, and always doubt- 
ful task of * defining my position.” 

i am, dear sir, with much truth, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 


T. C. GRATTAN. 
G, Washington Warlen, Esq. 








Humbug.—Mr. O'Connell's hundreds of thousands, must be taken with some 
limitation. It is now ascertained that hie numbers are like his words—enything 
but true. At one of the late meetings it was stifly asserted that 180,000 per- 
sone were present. A gentleman well acquainted with the ground occupied, 
eaueed it to be measured, when it was ascertaived that 12,000 persons put 
"pon it would not have turning room. Similar calculations have been made at 
other places of those meetings, and with similar results. 





IRELAND. 

We give in another column a speech of Lorp Joun Russeur and of Lorp 
Sranwey on the general policy observed towards Ireland, a subject introduced 
incidentally in a debate on the Irish Arms Bill. In this debate, which, how_ 
ever, was not closed, Sin Rosext Peet had not participated, except to ex. 
plain an occurrence which had taken place in Ireland when he was Irish Secre- 
tary, and to which allusion had been made. We repeat it, as illustrative of 
the horrid state of society there some twenty-five years ago. A house in the 
county of Tipperary was attacked by a savage mob, who set fire to it. Mr 
Baker, of Lismachugh, a magistrate, actively exerted himself in the detection 
of tbe offenders; and, having brought some of them to justice, a conspiracy 
was formed for the porpose of murdering him. On his way home from the 
sessions at Cashel! and Clonmel, he was ,waylaid by four or five persons, who 
shot him dead, and as there were three different roads, by any of which he 
might have returned, it appeared there were parties of five stationed on each 
road for the purpose of murdering him. Government offered a reward for the 
detection of the murderers, to be paid to any one except the party who actu- 
ally fired the shot, and a man came forward, claimed, and actually received 
the reward, who had organized the plan of the murder, but did not perpe 
trate it 

The speech of Lord Stanley above alluded to will be found a triamphant 
“vindication of the conduct of government towards Ireland 
ciliation has been neglected, but it is evident that nothing short of a separation 
from the empire, a division of all the landed property im Ireland, and the tota! 


No measure of con- 


@ion is producing its natoral fruit—an increase in the sufferings of the country 
Her Majesty has positively refused to visit Ireland, which would have been the 
means of giving circulation to a large amount of money, and capitalists reiuse 
& invest money there. An instance of the latter fact is given. —A treaty bad 


dy the Enygiish Company for the purpose of redeeming the embarrasments of the 
Granard estate at Mullengar, and arrangments actually made for paying off every 
demand on the property, when, in consequence of the repeal meeting which 
@ook place there on tke I4th of May, the English Company have declined 

advancing a single shilliug on the property. By the bye, it was this same 








Granard family, who supported and edueated Dr. Higgins the titular Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ardagh and sent him to St. Omers, to push his studies at 
their expense, and it was this same Dr. Higgins, who at the meeting above 
mentioned, said ‘to the aristocracy I owe nothing, but my most unbounded 
conte mpt.” 


Si gnora Castellan gave her second, but we hope net! a st, concert on Thurs- 
day. On that oceasion she was wisely advised, and therefore engaged the 
Tabernacle, in Broadway. which we are happy to say, was nearly filled. The 
fame of the lady brought forth all the amateurs, and a brilliant assemblage of 
beauty also graced the room. 

On the appearance of the fair vocalist, the most breathless silence prevailed, 
and she had scercely given utterance to a few bars, when a torrent of applause 
issued from every part of the house. The cavatina “Una voce poco fa,” has 
not been given in this country with the same effect since the time of Garcia, 


all who have listened to the delightful notes of that ‘* Queen of Song.” 
The overture from Auber's opera of Cheval de Bronze, was performed by 


that favourite composer. The cavatina from the opera of “Inez de Castro,” 
Composed by Persiani for Malibran, was sung by Signora Castellan with the 
most enthusiastic applause. The duet from “ Norma,” “ In mia man alfin tu 
sei,” was executed with good effect by the Signora and Sig. Giampietro, any 


the former. ‘The crowning effort of the evening was in the cavatina ‘*‘ Come 
per me sereno,” from La Sonnambula, in which she captivated the hearts of the 
audience by the powerful and feeling manner in which she rendered the music 
of one of Bellini’s happiest conceptions. ° 

We regret that our limits do not permit us to enter more into the details of 
this fine concert. In the course of the evening a very agreeable episode took 
place. An amateur gentleman from Philadelphia, was unexpectedly introduced, 
who sung a delightful song, which he executed with so much taste, and with 
richness and sweetness of voice, that the audience were electrified. The ap- 
plauses were the most cordial and universal we have ever heard, and the com- 
pany felt much indebted to the amateur for the gratification he afforded them. 
It was the best specimen of the voluntary system we ever saw. 





The virulent and extraordinary abuse of citizens of the United States holding 
slaves, by Mr. O'Connewt, in his speech on the presentation of the address of 
the Abolition Society has had a most withering effect on the repeal so- 
cieties throughout the Union. In Charleston and Baltimore they have been 
dissolved, and the funds they had collected have been applied to charitable 
purposes, instead of going to swell the amount now flowing so copiously inte 
the agitator’s purse. The repeal cause is dead and buried in this country. 





FRENCH COMPANY AT NIBLO’S. 

Pré aux Clerc.—This last, and most beautiful opera of Herold, who was so 
prematurely snatched away, was produced at this theatre on Monday, and 
eceived with the applause to which its beautiful and melodious music entitles 
it. 

The plot of the piece has its rise in the attachment existing between Mergy, 
( Lecourt,) an ambassador from the King of Navarre, and Isabelle, princess of 
Navarre, (Mad‘le Calvé,) who is a prisoner at the court of France. Mergy 
comes to claim the Queen of Navarre and Isabelle. The King of France, to 
thwart the King of Navarre, orders her to espouse Comminge, a nobleman and 
noted duellist, (Richer.) The Queen, with the compulsory aid of Cantarelli, 
Dessonville,) an Italian nobleman, conspires to have the marriage between Isa- 
belle and Mergy celebrated at the same time as that of Nicette, (Mad'e Le- 
court,) god-daughter to the Queen, and Girot, the inn-keeper at the Pré aux 
Clercs, then the Bois de Boulogne of Paris. Mergy and Comminge quarrel, 
and in the duel which ensues, between them. the latter is killed and Mergy 
Isabelle and the Queen escape to Navarre. 

The piece abounds with charming airs, of which many are familiar to our 
readers, having been adspted to English words. 





Lecourt acted the part of Mergy well; but here, as in L’eclair, his defici- 
ency of voice was apparent. Richer, as the terrible Comminge, sustained the 
part, but iaefliciently. Hus forte lies in light and gay characters, from which he 
should not depart. Dessonville was perfect in the part of Contarelli. Mad’lle 
Lecourt as the wife of the innkeeper was excel lent, though she did not seem to 
give full play to her natural vivacity. She sang her morceaue with that taste 
and efficiency which has so frequently delighted the audience. Mad'lle. Le. 
ger sustained the character of the queen with dignity. Mad'lle. Calve again 
enchanted the audience by the soul and feeling with which she sings the music 
assigned to her in the piece. ‘The air of the words ** Rendez moi ma patrie 
ou laissez moi mourir was given by her witha pathos which was felt by the 
whole house; and in the aria in the second act her vocalism was marked with 
that ease and perfect execution which has already gained her so much honour 
in L'Ambassadrice and in the Domino noir. 

We hope this production will have the ron which it merits. It was repeated 
on Wednesday, and we indulge the hope that it will be again produccd in the 
course of the week. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo) 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz‘-— 











Ships. Captains Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 
Virgmian, llen, “13, “ 43, “ 13/Sept. 1, Jan: 3, May | 
Montezuma, |A. B. Lowber,; “19, “ 19, “« 1 , & 7.9 
Roseius, J. Collins, 7 wa.” Oy SO See 26.¢ 38, * 99 
Europe, |A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ I 
Independence, |Nye, “7°% ~~ ee ee 5, “* @ 
Sheffield, F.P Alien, “13, “ 413, ‘ 33Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
New York, Cropper, | “ 19, “ 19, oe 19) “e » * “ Va “ q 
Siddons, cob , «95, “* 288; ss go} “ 313, * 13, “ 43 
Cambridge, |Barstow, Sept.i, Jan. 1, May 1) ** 19, “ 19, “ W 
Ashburton i/H. Huttleson,; “* 7, ‘ if “s 7 * 96, * Ss, “*@ 
S$. Whitney, Thompson, “18, ‘* 233, “ 13,\Nov. 1, March 1, July i 
Columbus, Cole, «30, *°* 0, a6 19) ~~ 74 = F 
Sheridan, Depeyster, *o, S  * owe ao * 
South America, Bailey, jOct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 . we i «| 9 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, | *“* 7, ‘* 7 * 1° © 3s, “ @ 
Tnited States, Britton, } «33, “ 33, “ §3)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. } 
England, |B. L, Waite, a Ae 19) we oe 
Garrick, \Skiddy, | og *§ & *§ & * 33, “* 39 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1) “ 19, 19, “ DD 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ized ai 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas includ. 
ng wines stores, and bedding 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships wil! be responsrbie for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus South America England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING. BROTMERS & Co.., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield. anc United States, 

ROBERT KERMiE£. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co.. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 





subversion of the Protestant religion, will satisfy tne Agitator and his followers. | 
Force alone can prevail, and we firmly beliewe that the mere display of a| 
determination to exert it will be sufficient for that purpose ; meantime agits- | 


‘Deen going forward for the advance of a sum very nearly amounting to 200,000/. | 


GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDEBS, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. 
K. COLLINS & Co., wew York. 








INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS 
HE Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with persons wishing to pur- 
chase them. Thetr locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland Canal, and 
80 generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a supe- 
rior brand, it may not be superfluous to add that the situation i« such as to afford every 
facility for loading and uploading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and the far West 
The machinery is very full, of the best materials and description, erected by able 
workmen © the most efficient modern plans 
With the completion of the new works on this canal, and the consequent improve- 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes likely to occur in the reduc 


investment. 
For further particulars. description, terms, &c. application (post 
to the Editor of the Albion, er to Henry Mittleberger, Esq. of 


nada West April 1—tf 





whose sweetness and execution have left a lasting impression on the memory of 


Messrs. Timm and Alpers, in a wanner that did ample justice to the music of 


imperfections of the latter being lost sight of in the delightful perfomance of 


WM. @ IAS. BROWN. & Co. Liverporl. | 








tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a good | 


og ) may be made { 
t. Catharines, (a- 


Fanc 
Rich Brack Lace Carvinais, caamed with 
Biack and Coloured sik Long Shawls, ver 


Lace and Fringe. 
y handsome. 
Heavy Silk Square Shawls, very nch. 
Rich Embro and re! 

: —— Handkerchiefs. 

A very handsome assortment of Muslins and Prints. 

Also, Gloves, Hosiery, and Ribbons. July Ist.—a. 


TO OLD SETTLERS, EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS. 


TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES OF LAND 

Of the finest description,in CANADA WEST, late U per Canad : i 
: on i : : a, are to be d 
oferta” yO 2 COMPANY, upon the most loeral ana favorable terms peg 

BOUT 1,000,000 acres in the Huron District, possessing ad nder 
A ac darogeny A a to every description ection and ‘awn pr Pee ~ 
searcely to be found. The inhabitants now amount to about 9,000—havirg been “4 
creased |,5(0 souls during last year. The territory has the advantage an 
roads—ranges for 60 miles along Lake Huron, its principal port being Goderich tee 
There 





District Town, which has an excellent harbor—its 

are here many excellent stores or shops. saonhomiee’ plaeee of Toligs ae 

dg D howhinsne of ae os and —. higher branches rg F- wus 

y chm 

= ap : re. proverbial » and ferility of ine soil, aud abundance of 
These jands are offered one-fifth cash down—the balan meats 

With interest ; or by way of lease for twelve yea:s—no pata pn me 

the rents are upon 100 acres, £2 fot the first year: £3 for the second year; £4 forthe 

third year ; £6 5s. for the fourth a po 


year; £9 for the fifth year; £9 5s. forth h 
£10 5s. for the seventh year; £11 for the eighth year; c Mh year: £13 te 
for the tenth year; £14 10s. for the deveath oars 16 10 for te ta Foy aE FS 


sums, aid no more, being punctually paid. a deed for the trechnid an ag the lessee 


free of charge—discount being ailowed for antici : 
trict is distant 55 miles from Hamilton, at the head of Lele tanig 4 = 
from London. Steamers ply daily fron Lewistown and Ni rato Hamiiton 40 i 
and the dis' ance by rail-way from Buffalo to Lewistown is $8 tniles ‘tne 

About 1,000,000 acres of Land, in lots of +0 to 200 acres each, in old settlements seat 
tered throughout every part of the Province, and in blocks from 2,000 to 9.000 acres 
each, situated in the Wesiern District, are offered for one-fifth cash, the balance 
five annual instalments, with interest ; or under lease fur twelve years no mone i 
ing required down, at an annual rent equal only to the interest upon the resent 
set value of the lands, thus—supposing 100 acres are worth 10. per acre the interest 
thereon is £3, which sum and ne more is the rent—full power being secured to the 
settler to purchase the freehold at any time during the lease at a fixed advanc upon 
_ present 7 pean hy thereby save all further rents ’ 

ssuming the rent to be as above. 10s. per acre, the ady 
would be ts. 3d. per acre if paid within the first five a ots. Se = a 
if Capen prem 4 and oy to expiration of lease. , . 
he lands sary in price from 2s. to 13s. 9d. (per acre) Halif e ; 
rents upon 100 acres would be respectively 12s. ite. £1 “4 rg ewe 6 am 
6d, £3, £3 7s. 6d. £3 15s. £4 2s. 6d., Halifax currency, according to the upset price. 
stn a ee or oad ante Snag, ba obtained, free of charge, by applying 
e s e Com ) i ode- 

ee wed ag pany’s Offices, Frederick street, Toronto, or G 

The Company’s Prospectuses and Lists of Land 
Albion and Old Counteeman newspapers, New York. Amn apes Othe abe stite 


Canada Company’s Office, Frederick st. Toronto, 15th March, 1843. March 20 4 


ICHARD DAW otherwise DAWES, formerly of Saint Helens in the » of 

Great Britain, who was born about the year 1786, and is supposed 2 Feed ‘ans 9 
American Citizen about the year 1812, is requested to apply post paid to Messrs. Beavan aud 
Anderson 2 Adelphi Terrace, London, Great Britain, without delay, as he will hear Sometung 
greatly to his advantage. He is supposed to have entered the American Navy. 


Application may hkewise be made to Messrs. George and Jobn Laurie, New York 
June 10—10t.* : ‘ 


MPRANSPAKENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, 
Street, New York.—The atiention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the ele 

gant _ ye: Ce ol ag hold furniture, without which no room, however well fur- 
nished, Can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, t ie 
effective ordaments that can possibly be introduced SS ee oe 

These shades have now been in general use in ali climates for more 
experience now proves the fact of their durability; and that publ 
in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly 
them. 

The ecllection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
Tr wr Washable Window Shades; and those tide are Bacemend to wash well | 
eamly, and to ast with proper usage at least ten years. ‘Their prices, with lu pwthe, 
vary from $7 per pair upwards. . itn on 

It is necessary to remark tha tall shades made at this establishment have the subscr bee's 
name attached to them, GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street N.Y. 
N. B.—A liber |) discount is made where a quantity is taken, May 10-€ 








No. 12 Spruce 


than five years, so thet 
ic Opinion is decidedly 
increasing demand fee 





FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
HE PAVILLION HOTEL, which sometime since was destroyed by fire, having 
been rebuilt and suitably furnished is now ready for the reception of travetiers 
who may visit the Falls. The rides around the country. the whirlpool, the buen 
spring, the battie ground on Lundy's Lane, &c., render atrip to this delightful spot one 
of the most agreeable and interesiing recreations imagimable. The agitations of the 
utmosphere from the effects of the great Cataract keeps the air cool iu the warmest 
days—and no small inducement is held out by the absence of agues and musquitees. 
The present proprietor will spare no pains to render the Pavillion a truly desirable 
residence, the superiority of which situation 1s universally admitted. In consideratiog 
of the times seven doliars per week only will be ehasged,—the rail-cars from Queem=- 
as and ( mad siop at the house in passing - private parlours can be had if desired 
uly ist.—2t. 


OTTAGE TO LET AT NIAGARA FALLS.—The beautiful residence caiied ¢ atten 
Hill Cottage. being vacant in consequence of the removal of the troops. will be 
let at a truly low rent to a respectable tenant. There is a good garden, coach house, 
gardeners house, and an excel.en' weil of water on the premises. The cheapness of 
living, with its proximity to the Falls and the Post office, at Drummondville, render it 
a truly desirable resideuce, where ali the comforts of life mav be had for an income of 
£20 a year. Good society without extravagant habits wi'l be found, uuded 
with the most healthy spot on the coutinent. Itis extraordinary to find two villages 
so near, in which there is neither lawyer or doctor. Servants wages moderate. A 
to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion, or to W. Brackenridge, Drummondville Post 
fice. Canada West,—if by letter, post paid. 
a jel? 











* Drummendvilie. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thie line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, whick wig 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, amg 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 














Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W.Hi Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb.17, June 17, Get iy 
Montreal, E.G.Tinker, | * 10, “° 10, ‘* 10 “97, 97, “gy 
Gladiator, iT. Britton, | * 20, “ 320, “ 20/March7, July 7, New. 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick/Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “17, “ oy 
Quebec, FPF H Hevard, ‘* 30, * 10, “ 10) * Q7, 7, “ gy 
Wellington, |D. Chadwick, “90, “* 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. g 
Victoria, (new) |E.E Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, * 7, © By 
Switzerland, 8. Chedwick, 10, ** 10; oh * iy * @;* & 
HendrickHudson G. Moore, © 9, “038, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jang 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 * 17, 17, “ iy 
Toronto, R. Griswold, «eb, “ WH, . i 2, a 
Westminster, Atwood, . ee ** 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Fee g 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best deseription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, withons 
Wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of thege packets will be reepem- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unieSS regular Bills of (dag 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South 





ALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The ownerof the 

Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “ CLirton Looog,” having removed 
to the Home District.offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 

The Cottage 1s of an tr.eguiar form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72m 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Krichen, and an excelleat 
Cellar—a Stable, Coach-house. an’ Ice-house are among the out-offices. 

The up land upon which the cottage stands ts seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the “ Table Rock.” and commands an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island— Fort Schiosser— Navy 
Island—Grand Ixland—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covert d with a grove of ornamental 
foiest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
m the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, with a ruanmag 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with young 
bearing trees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c , is beautifully sita 

the vicinity of the cottage. 

The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from t ich by rai 


he property, wh 
- 5 


road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - n urs. 
By Railroad from Buffsio, - - - - 1 1-2 hours. 
By Railroad from Albany, 2% @hours 


The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small lots fr 


Villas : 
Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advam- 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, will remunerste him 


for the interest of his outlay—whilst the property will rapidly increase in value. The 
necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles row md 
is proverbial for its health as well as for tis beauty. 

One-fith of the purchase money, viz. £500 or $3,200, will be required down at the 
time of sale—the remainder can re7yain cn mortgage for a term of years at 6 per c7“ons 
per annum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. 

pply by letter, pest-peid. to : 
satecling _ Dr B/RTLETT. Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Cansda Wea. 

Apr 8 3m 





Toronto, 1843 


ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 

and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
$6] Broadway, entrance in 

Warren Street 

Confines iis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE BYB 
and 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 








R. JAMES SYME hes removed his residence to 72 Walker St., (one door peat yet 
Broadway,) and may also be found at his Offee 63 Bowery. 
May 27.—2m 





